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The problem of industrial and agricultural 


development in South and South-East Asia is very 


largely a problem of population. Over a fifth of 
the world is crowded into that one corner—and the 
population is rapidly increasing. To provide for 
the increase alone, large-scale development would 
be called for: and even then, local standards of 
living would remain low. 

The size of the problem can be judged from 
the scale of the measures already taken to meet 
it. The original programme of development under 
the Colombo Plan—itself a blanket title for several 
separate development plans—was £1,868 million. 
Of this amount £1,379 million was to be spent in 
And the Indian programme has since 
been raised to £1,700 million. Yet the net result 
of the Indian expenditure, spread over a period of 
six years, is notably modest. 

To those who have grown up in a highly in- 
dustrialised society, there is nothing particularly 
unusual in the use of ‘machinery. Even the farmer 
has long been used to his harvesters, threshing- 
machines and tractors. But in most parts of South 
and South-East Asia, steel itself is a comparative 
novelty—where wooden ploughs have been in con- 


tinual use for the last 5,000 years. 


For most of the development work in India or 


Pakistan or Ceylon is being done in remote and 
previously undeveloped areas. 


In Ceylon, for in- 
stance, the great multi-purpose scheme at Gal Oya 
is opening up country that was recently jungle. 
Irrigation channels are putting land under culti- 
vation which previously belonged to the tiger and 
the elephant. Settlers have been moved onto vast 


new arable tracts from overcrowded valleys. Al-. 


ready, thousands of them have made their homes 
in the Gal Oya area—each family in its own house, 
with electric power laid on for communal use, and 
their land producing sizeable crops. By 1960, over 
a quarter of a million of them will have been housed 


IMPROVING LIVING STANDARDS IN SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


In India work is in various stages of progress 
on many large-scale multi-purpose schemes—each 
producing electric power and feeding a network of 
irrigation channels. Some of these—such as the 
Damodar Valley scheme—are also designed for 
flood control, thus serving the double purpose of 
increasing food production and eliminating the 
waste and famine which followed in the wake of 


- recurrent flood disaster. 


Not all the development, of course, is on such 
a large and impressive scale. In India, particular- 
ly, a great deal is also being done in the field of 
rural reconstruction. The problems of poverty 
and ignorance are being tackled at the source: the 
villages are being taught to attend to their own 
immediate needs. Schools are being built, drains 
are being dug, sanitation installed, roads and 
bridges constructed. Instruction in better farm- 
ing methods is being given, the use of fertilisers 
taught, better methods of paddy cultivation—all 
that conduces to better yields per acre. The vil- | 
lagers are being taught new handicrafts, and so- 
called cottage industries knit into the economic life 
of their provinces. 


The planning and putting through of their 
programmes is essentially the work of the Asian 
peoples themselves. But it is being generously 
aided by their many friends—under the Colombo 
Plan: by the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand; through Point Four aid by the 
United States; and through such agencies as the 
World Health Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 


But more important than any such outside aid, 
the salient fact remains: South and South-East 
Asia is helping herself. The need is hers and the 
means of alleviating that need. All that can be 
done to help her should be done gladly. For just 
as we know her deserving, she is now proving her- 


self worthy. . 
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IMMATURE POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


The Vice-Director of the Committee of Financial and 
Economic Affairs (Li Fu-chun) explained the problems of 
China’s industrialisation in his report to the Youth League 
Congress in Peking recently. - He used the misleading figures 
of 1949 to convey an exaggerated idea of increase of agri- 
cultural and industrial output, saying that compared with 
1949 it increased some 70%, and that within this total 
increase output of modern industry rose by 177%. The 
year 1949 was a year of anarchy, when the Nationalist 
regime collapsed and the Communist army over-ran the 
country. Production fell to above half the pre-war average 
in that year. 


Li Fu-chun stressed that “only by building up heavy 
industry, namely, the metallurgical, fuel, electricity and 
machinery industries, can we establish a mighty economic 
force and ensure the economic independence of our country, 
a broad future for light industry and the material and 
technical prerequisites for the transformation of our agri- 
culture, the steady development of our national economy 
and the raising of the living standards of the people.” 
There is an increasing tendency by the Peking teaders to 
talk of national construction in these cliches, and to abstain 
from anything in the way of concrete estimates, or figures 
of any sort, which serves to confirm the widespread belief 
that after successive cuts for a variety of reasons—including 
doubtless an effort by Moscow after Stalin’s death to apply 
the brakes on Soviet aid—developments generally have 
fundamentally affected the whole scheme and prolonged 
the “preparatory” period. 


Li Fu-chun actually indicated that even the political 
conditions internally were too immature for the Five Year 


INEFFICIENCY 


The Chinese Communists are continually adding new 
terms to the lexicon to describe the things that go wrong 
in the people’s State, though in most cases they appear 
to be translations from the Russian. An original one, is 
“5-too-many;’’ a typical Chinese expression, which is a bit 
of a puzzler for the Wade system of romanization: wu- 
doahlo. The five are: too many tasks, too many meetings, 
too many documents and forms, too many organizations, 
and too many concurrent posts for cadres. The authorities 
have at last come to see that this phenomenon is breaking 
the back of the rural officials and of the peasant masses 
and hindering rural work and economic construction. 


So the Communist Party North China Bureau has gone 
into it to see in what way the mess can be remedied. The evils 
are frankly confessed. The more tasks set—and they are 
far too many—the more documents, the more meetings, 
and the more concurrent jobs. Not only are too many 
tasks imposed but expectations are also too high and 
urgent. Some of the officials become lackadaisical and con- 
ceited and merely issue orders. They present the peasants 
with many improper demands and excessively interfere with 
them. Some comrades simply demand the raising of the 
percentage of co-operative organisations and blindly seek 
the higher forms, and try to organise big producers’ co- 
operatives quickly in violation of the policy of gradual and 
controlled development. They also accumulate public pro- 
perty (confiscate the peasants’ property) excessively and 
too fast. This reveals the impatience and impractical work- 
ing style of the “petty bourgeoisie” and violate Chairman 


Plan. He laid great stress on the importance of consolidat- 
ing the “alliance between the working class and the pea- 
santry, which, he said, “must be the starting-point in all 
our planning and policy.” In the long run, he added, it 
is this that will bring about the gradual industrialization 
of our country and the collectivization of agriculture; and 
in our immediate programme, it is this that will result in 
the expansion of our industry and agriculture, the growing 
circulation of commodities, and the strengthening of the 
economic ties between city and countryside.” It followed 
from this, he went on, that in the next five years, great 
attention must be paid to developing agriculture, especially 
increasing grain output and ensuring sufficient supplies of 
industrial raw materials. And our industry must satisfy 
the needs of the peasants for means of production and con- 
sumers’ goods.” He also declared—in contradistinction to 
the earlier insistence on capital construction for heavy in- 
dustry—that adequate attention is being given to the effec- 
tive expansion of light industry to meet the growing needs 
of the people in both the urban and rural areas. 


At the same time, while making this significant gesture 
toward the peasants, Li Fu-chun showed that the “centrist” 
zig-zag policy of first moving to the left and then to the 
right remains, by insisting on the parallel development of 
the Socialist sector in the national economy, especially the 
State-owned commercial enterprises and the consumers’ co- 
operatives. Thus the gesture to the peasants is unaccom- 
panied by any similar gesture to private commercial enter- 
prise. But it was laid down that the aim in “all this con- 
structive work” is not the doctrinaire worship of the line 
laid down by Stalin or Marx but “the improvement in the 
material and cultural life of the working people.” 


IN CHINA 


Mao’s principle of being practical and doing things according 
to needs and possibilities. 


Another important cause of the phenomenon of 5-too- 
many is bureaucracy and dispersionism in the leading organs 
of the county level and above. The bureaucrats sit at their 
desks, keep away from direct contact with the people and 
problems, and call meetings, issue forms, and make no 
serious study of problems. The dispersionists violate the 
principle of centralization in the work of various levels and 
departments. They over-stress perpendicular leadership and 
rigidly assign tasks to the lower levels. The Party com- 
mittees are told they must re-examine the assignments and 
improve leadership, and are reminded that agricultural pro- 
duction is the central task overriding all other things in 
the countryside. Tasks that have to be done must be done, 
for “if the Party is to lead the peasants on the path of 
collectivism, it cannot govern without interfering, as advo- 
cated by some feudal rulers.” Routine work must be given 
full consideration because it forms an indispensable part 
of the whole, but documentarism in leading organs must 
be done away with. Rural cadres are not up to standard, 
and many show they are incompetent and vacillating when 
faced with heavy and complex tasks. The 5-too-many pheno- 
menon reflects the Party’s mistakes and defects in work, 
and the masses are right when they say that it “turns good 
things into bad things.” 

Another complain is that insufficient attention is paid 
to check-up work, the inferior quality of the personnel and 
their work, the lack of a correct working method, the in- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


‘NOTES FROM JAPAN 


The announcement of the Hongkong government. that 
exchange transfer facilities and import licences would be 
granted for all types of Japanese textiles has come at an 
especially critical time in Japan’s economic relations with 
the Sterling Area. Japan’s sterling balances have reached 
an all-time low, and any relaxation in trade controls. is wel- 
come. 


Trade and Industry expressed the opinion that Japanese 
textiles would. not prove dangerously competitive to Hong- 
kong’s own products. Current Japanese prices are non- 
competitive, and the sales emphasis will be on quality lines 
not now produced in Hongkong. The importance of the 
trade concession will depend upon the size of any re-export 
trade which may be developed, but there are controls on 
re-export to China, and Indonesia is negotiating for direct 
shipment from Japan. 

With respect to the re-export of textiles to Red China, 
a Trade Ministry spokesman said, a great deal too much 
emphasis has been placed on. the whole question of Japan— 
Communist China trade. Japan’s recognition of the 
National Government on Taiwan precludes any official trade 
negotiations with Peking, he said, and the Japan-China Trade 
Promotion Council does not represent any of the important 
Japanese industrial or trade concerns. Despite Japan’s close 
trade relations with China before the war, the direction and 
emphasis of China’s trade and industry have changed. Even 
complete freeing of controls might not result in anything 
approximating the pre-war volume. The recent private 
British trade deal with Peking is neither economically nor 
commercially important. 


— Frank H. H. King 
* 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Before the war the economic situation was one-sided 
primarily based on agricultural production with hardly any 
industry. There was also one-sidedness of investment be- 
cause the capital invested in Indonesia came primarily from 
Holland. There was an endeavour to create some industry 
but all activities were confined to stimulating and promoting 
the increase of agricultural production. Industrialization on 
a large scale, for instance textiles, was opposed in order to 
safeguard the textile industry in the metropolitan country. 

World War II brought to Indonesia a 3% year period 
of occupation by the Japanese. Further destruction was 
caused by revolution and strife which followed after the 
declaration of Indonesian independence in August 1945. 
When in winter 1949 sovereignty was transferred to Indo- 
nesia, the country was faced with a deplorable economic 


adequate instruction given to the check-up personnel, the 
improper handling of work, the failure to make reports, etc. 
In some localities, another “too many’’—too many check- 
up teams—has been added to the list of 5-too-many. 

The main aim of the current check-up work is to over- 
come bureaucratism, whereas in many places people call 
them “bureaucratic check-up teams.’”’ Check-up work should 


thus be assigned to persons enjoying high prestige, e.g.,. 


the leadership cadres themselves. In check-up work, too, 
methods tending to disregard reality or estrange the masses 
must be avoided. Leadership organs must co-operate with 
the local organs, assemble, verify and arrange on the spot 
the material obtained during the check-up and to obtain the 
concurrence of the local cadres. To neglect co-operation 
with them, to “go it alone,” in drawing up rectifying 
measures must be studiously avoided, 


The Trade Bureau of the Ministry of International | 


situation. Therefore all efforts were directed towards 
development of a balanced economy. Article 37 of the 
Indonesian Provisional Constitution gives the government 
as its most important task the raising of the standard of 
living. -In Indonesia with its one-sided economic deve- 
lopment and low productivity accentuated by physical 
destruction due to World War II and its aftermath, the 
execution of a program aimed at raising the standard of 
living is far from easy. 

Partially due to physical destruction and dislocation, 
partially due to a rapid increase in population, Indonesia is 
unable to provide its 77 million inhabitants with an ade- 
quate diet. The diet of the Indonesian people amounts to 
1,712 calories, whereas their needs are 2,250. The govern- 
ment has concentrated much of its energy on the improve- 
ment of food production. As a result, rice production 
amounts to 6,300,000 tons or slightly above prewar. How- 
ever, population increases of approximately 800,000 people 
annually have created a need for almost 7,000,000 tons, thus 
leaving 600,000 to 700,000 tons of rice to be imported. As 
the price of rice is at present about ten times that of before 
the war, the drain on Indonesia’s foreign exchange earnings 
has been severe. The lack of rice has been one of the 
main reasons for the economic difficulties from which Indo- 
nesia suffers. These difficulties again seriously affected pro- 
duction for home consumption and export. They gave rise 
to speculative ventures which harmed the productive capacity. 
The high price of rice also threatened continuously the real 
wages of labor, resulting in a large number of strikes. The 
low level of production for local consumption also adversely 
influenced the benefits which the increased raw material 
prices brought in late 1950 and_-early 1951. The increased 
demand for goods could not be met and the inevitable lag in 
increased import volume failed to materialize in time. There- 
fore, much of the increase in demand only resulted in 
additional inflation especially noticeable in the urban centers, 
| In this connection it is of interest to note the large 
discrepancy which exists between the economic activities in 
the cities and rural areas. In the urban centers the amount 
of money in circulation has increased tremendously, result- 
ing in speculative ventures and economic activities which 
do not contribute to the general welfare of the country, 
while the rural areas are short of the most essential consumer 
goods. This dangerous discrepancy will lead to serious un- 
rest. 

The basic problem confronting Indonesia is lack of 
production. The government therefore is doing everything 
to increase this. The seriousness of the government’s in- 
tentions in this respect is clearly revealed from the budgetary 
policy. The budget for the fiscal year 1952 shows a probable 
deficit of more than four milliard rupiah. On the basis of 
budgetary policy, expenditures are listed in two groups, 
namely current and capital expenditures. The latter, 
amounting to almost four milliard rupiah, might therefore 
be called the deficit part of the budget. Eliminating this 
and further cutting of current expenditures would possibly 
diminish the deficit or balance the budget, but its defla- 
tionary effect on the Indonesian economy would be unde- 
sirable. The government therefore has decided not to 
institute a policy of cutting government expenditures which 
relate to the field of production unless such cuts are ab- 
solutely inevitable. Furthermore, although government re- 
venue will probably decline further due to the abolition of 
the foreign exchange certificate system, the Government has 
decided that tax relief should be given to those elements of 
the economy which, under the present tax burden, fail to 
reach. their present potential productivity. 
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REPORT ON HK INDUSTRIES 


Steady employment is being maintained in many of 
the Colony’s industries, particularly in factories making 
vacuum flasks, hollowed enamelware, plastic articles and 
rubber goods, states the Aeting Commissioner of Labour, 
in his progress report for the quarter ending June 30. 
During the three months under review, there has been a 
slight increase in employment in torch bulb and dry battery 
factories as well as a seasonal increase in the number of 
workers at aerated water and fruit canning factories. 
Employment in the feather, match, zip-fastener and umbrella 
industries showed a decline. It is estimated that there 
has been an increase in overall employment during’ the 
quarter, 

The embroidery industry, which did well earlier in 
the year, has declined and prospects for its survival are not 
considered to be good. Hundreds of trainees formerly 
employed in workshops and as out-workers are now idle 
because of trading restrictions with the United States. The 
glove-making industry continues to maintain good progress 
and is now regarded as a permanent addition to local in- 
dustries. The business of knitting and garment factories 
has also picked up, but the majority of these factories have 
not yet resumed night shifts. 

The Shanghai Textiles Limited, which closed down at 
the end of last year, reopened its factory at Tsun Wan 
on April 1 under the management of the Textile Corpora- 
tion of Hongkong, Limited. Both the spinning and weaving 
sections are now in full operation, 

The inspectorate is fully occupied on annual renewal 
inspections which are taking much longer to conduct be- 
cause of the widened scope and the stricter application of 
safety measures. Action has also been taken to urge 
manufacturers of locally-made machinery to provide ade- 
quate fencing of power guillotines. The practice of electric 
welding in front of premises, on footpaths or in scavenging 
lanes, which has been adopted by many small engineering 
firms, is also receiving attention from inspectors. 

A total of 169 industrial and occupational accidents 
involving 170 persons were reported during the quarter 
under review. Of these, 119 occurred in registered and re- 
corded factories and workshops. In all there were five 
fatalities, three of them occurring in factories and work- 
shops. 

A total of 104 applications for registration were re- 
ceived during the quarter. The registration certificates of 
27 factories were cancelled and 65 illegal factories were 
closed down in the same period. At the end of June, there 
were altogether 1,580 factories and workshops registered 
with the Department and another 390 applications were 
under consideration. In the same period, there were 52 
prosecutions against employers; convictions in all but one 
case were obtained and fines totalling $3,875 imposed. 


PCPULATION OF HONGKONG 


Over any 10-year period there had always been a 
sizeable increase in Hongkong’s population and the rapidity 
with which 1,000,000 people in 1945-46 flocked into what 
was virtually a small city was almost unique in the history 
of the world, said Dr. S. G. Davis in a talk with the Rev. 
Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, over Radio Hongkong earlier this year. 
This was one of the things for which the Government hardly 
got credit. Most everyone had then just come out of intern- 
ment and the whole working of the Colony had to be recon- 
stituted in one year. That the Colony had become quite a 
going concern since then was quite obvious. 

People had always been attracted to the Colony no 
matter how it had been accused of autocratic despotism or 
benevolent autocracy and so on. People were never forced 
to come—they came on their own. Dr. Sun Yat-sen had 
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perhaps been able to sum up one of the reasons or one of 
the ideas why Hongkong was popular and had always been 
popular. In a speech at the Hongkong University in 1923 
he said Hongkong had impressed him much because it was 
orderly and calm and artistic work was going on without 
interruption. Later when he had seen the outside world, 
he said, he had wondered how Englishmen had been able to 
do such things as they had done with the barren rock of 
Hongkong. China, in 4,000 years, had no place like Hong- 
kong, Dr. Sun said. 

Looking at the early pictures of Hongkong the amount 
of water that was available today seemed absolutely impos- 
sible by way of reference to the gaunt stone of the island 
without a blade of grass. But there was enough water for 
the tiny population of that time. One reason why smaller 
ships had been attracted to the Colony in the early days was 
because of the large waterfall around Waterfall Bay. 
Painted in 1835, there was in the early Chater collections 
one very nice picture of this. 

As the population grew the demand for water increased. 
It was an amazing thing how the population had always 
increased. Taking any 10-year period there had never been 
a time when the population had not risen. In February, 
1841, the Canton Register gave the approximate population 
of Hongkong as 2,000. In May of that year there was a 
census revealing these figures :— 

Stanley (listed in the census as the capital), 12,000 
people; Shaukiwan 1,200; Aberdeen 200; Victoria, or what 
is now the Central District, 50; Shek-O 150; the Kong Lum 
stone quarry, about 200; the Bazaar area (Wongneichong) 
800 people, probably those who came in to trade; labourers 
from Kowloon 300. 

In those days there were about 800 people living on 
the tip of the peninsula nearest to the Island—Tsimshatsui 
as it now was—and roughly 300 of them came over to the 
Hongkong side every morning. 

The census had also estimated a boat population of 
2,000. This section of the population was the most per- 
manent one in the Colony. It went back forever and ever 
and was very constant. 

Before the end of 1841 the population was given as 
15,000. Brave enough to live in the Colony in the first 
year were 454 foreigners—brave in that it was a very 
pestilential place: people died quickly they picked up di- 
seases and there were no comforts. 

In 1848 the population had grown to 20,000 and three 
years later it stood at 30,000. In the first 10 years 1,500 
foreigners had come into the Island. It was possible that 
this figure included the Garrison forces of which there had 
been 700 in the first year. 

The decade after 1851 was an interesting one and the 
Taiping Rebellion and the Boxer rising helped to swell the 
Colony’s population. By 1859 the population was 86,000— 
a rise of 50,000 in eight years . 

There were small periods, such as at the outbreak 
of plague, when people moved out of the Colony but in 
general there was a very steady growth of population. It 
increased further just about 1911 when Sun Yat-sen founded 
the Chinese Republic. The internal fighting which preceded 
this resulted in people coming to Hongkong to be out of 
the sphere of danger. 

After this there was a regular rise in the Colony’s 
population. The Sino-Japanese war and the occupation of 
the Southern provinces brought in large numbers. 

There was an amazing exodus in 1941 but 1,000,000 
people came back in 1945-46. In 1952 the population had 
increased to 2,250,000, probably 2,500,000. In this Cen- 
tury there had only been one proper census—in 1931. In 
that census there had been a division of the population 
into various elements. The Colony had a constantly chang- 


ing population which was very hard to estimate. Before | 
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the war an allowance had been made for 8,000 people coming 
and going. every day. 


LIVESTOCK IN HONGKONG 


Hongkong’s livestock was the his <r of discussion when 
Dr. S. G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T, F. Ryan continued 
their series of talks about Hongkong over Radio Hongkong 
in the previous week. Hongkong could not produce enough 
pork to meet the requirements of its population. A total 
of 622,000 pigs were slaughtered here last year, but only 
one per cent of that number were actually born here. The 
problem was one concerning swill. Many pig farmers here 
worked in conjunction with Chinese distilleries and restau- 
rants. to get their feed. A good deal was being done to 
improve the strain of pigs and to increase the pig population 
in the Colony. The Kadoorie Agricultural Organisation had 
done. much in helping and so had the Education Department. 

‘There were less than. 1,000 buffaloes in Hongkong—a 
very small figure in view of. the work required of them. 
All Hongkong’s dairy cattle: were stall fed and: that was 
why. the cost of feeding them was so high. This affected 
the price of milk. 

5,000,000 birds were slaughtered here last year, and 
of these five’ hundred thousand were marketed by poultry 
farmers in Hongkong. - Their chief concern was poultry for 
the table. | Eges in large quantities came from across the 
border. 

The raising of livestock, in the oti of pigs, cattle 
and: poultry, being an important undertaking in Hongkong, 
there was a big Government department to control and to 
help out. Much work was being done and there were scienti- 
fic experiments in many fields. 
was inoculated and every chicken, too, if all of them could 
be reached. 

* 


HONGKONG MARKETING SCHEMES © 


The marketing organisation in Hongkong has resulted 
in a definite lowering of the margin between the wholesale 
and retail -prices.of vegetables, while the cheap fish 90 per 
cent. of the people buy is also definitely cheaper. These 
were two of the points made by the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan 
when he and Dr. S. G. Davis continued their series of talks 
on Hongkong over Radio last week. It was obvious that the 
marketing organisation here had come to stay. The United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation had _ studied 
vegetable marketing in the Colony and had, in fact, made 
Hongkong a study centre, sending people here to see how 
it works. 

The scheme had brought down the price of vegetables 
for the vast majority of the people who bought from stalls 
or hawkers. A very important thing was the experimental! 
work in growing winter vegetables on one of the peaks here. 
At present the Colony’s winter vegetables either came from 
Japan or California. Farmers were co-operating well and 
the amount of vegetables being produced was going up every 
year. That was in itself an indication of the success of the 
scheme. 

The marketing of vegetables was controlled on the 
mainland. That meant that vegetables grown in the New 
Territories or coming in across the frontier went through 
the wholesale market. There was a special section in the 
Market for imported vegetables. Sellers got a good price 
and were satisfied. There was a fleet of lorries to 
transport the vegetables; and evidence that the scheme 
was progressing could be seen in the fact that in seven 
places farmers had their own co-operatives. Thirty-five 
per cent. of all vegetables grown in the Colony was handled 
by co-operatives. It was hard to see the time when the 


Colony could grow enough a to meet require- 
ments. 


Every animal in Hongkong 
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Last year, 46,000 tons cf local vegetables valued at 
$17,000,000 were handled. About 12,000 tons were im- 
ported. A lot of the vegetables grown here were delicate 
ones. In certain areas, like Kowloon City, there were some 
very skilled vegetable growers. They started collecting 
vegetables at 2 a.m. to bring them in for the first auction 
at 6 a.m. There were 8,000 individual sales on an average 
every day. Every purchaser was registered. There were 
3,600 registered buyers. Two hundred tons of vegetables 
were handled in a day. | 

In the 1931 census fishing occupied sixth place 
among the Colony’s occupations. The fishing fleet here 
was larger than any other in the Commonwealth. An 
accurate estimate of the number of junks and fishermen 
was difficult because that population was a floating and 
moving one. .Recent figures obtained showed over 5,000 
junks and 47,000 fishermen. However, a population of 
60,000 active fisher folk was an estimate that had prevailed 
for some years. 

Twenty-six thousand tons of fresh fish were marketed 
last year—a total greater than ever before. The value of 
fish sold here through the markets in the past year was 
$38,000,000. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS IN HONGKONG : 
Although Hongkong is not a main Far Eastern news 


centre (Tokyo and Singapore are regarded as better per- 


manent bases by the majority of newspapers and news 
agencies), it has some importance and is regarded, by the 
U.S. press in particular, as the most convenient centre for 
collection and assessment of news about events on the 
mainland of China, according to the report of the HK 
Government Public Relations Office for 1952. 

The outbreak of the Korean War in July, 1950, caused 
as heavy an eruption of “transient” correspondents from the 
Colony as had been the influx into it after the mainland 
fell to the Central People’s Government at the end of 1949 
when foreign newspaper correspondents became “persona 
non grata” in Shanghai. Since mid-summer 1950, the 
Foreign Press Corps, resident in the Colony, which in the 
preceding six months had frequently numbered between 30 
and 40 persons, has dropped to an average of about fifteen, 
the majority of whom are American. 

Four major international news agencies—Agence France 
Presse, the Associated Press of America, Reuter, in affilia- 
tion with the Australian Associated Press, and United Press 
—maintain permanent correspondents in the Colony and 
also sell their services to local newspapers. The Pan-Asia 
Newspaper Alliance is a comparative newcomer with rami- 
fications throughout the Far East. Since December, 1951, 
the Japanese Kyodo Newsagency and Jiji Press have main- 
tained correspondents in the Colony. There is also the 
New China News Agency, the official agency of the Chinese 
People’s Government and the Central News, affiliated to the 
Government in Formosa together with a number of smaller 
Chinese agencies. . 

Overseas journals maintaining permanent — correspon- 
dents in the Colony include The Times, New York Times, 
the Time/Life magazine organization and Newsweek. The 
Daily Mail (London) has had a correspondent based on the 
Colony since early 1951 but he has spent most of his time 
in Korea. Other newspapers maintaining full-time cor- 
respondents in the Far East, who use Hongkong as a base, 
have been the New York Herald Tribune, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago Daily News, Christian Science Monitor. and the 
London Observer. The principal Japanese newspapers have 
had correspondents in the Colony for greater or lesser periods 
since the beginning of 1952. 

Most United Kingdom newspapers and quite a number 
of U.S. journals are represented by ‘“‘stringers’’—i.e. people 
with. another full time occupation (usually—but not always 
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—on the staff of a local newspaper) who represent the over- 
seas newspaper on a retainer or payment-by-results basis. 

In addition to the permanent and semi-permanent cor- 
respondents and the “stringers”, there is a continuous ebb 
and flow through the Colony of correspondents staying in 
Hongkong for only a few days or a few weeks. The 
majority of these are on their way to or from Korea and 
Japan; some come for a much needed rest or “busman’s 
holiday” from the war zone; some, particularly radio corres- 
pondents, are using Hongkong as a staging point on a 
quick round-the-world survey, 

During 1951-52, the Public Relations Officer and Press 
Officer met and assisted well over a hundred such corres- 
pondents—an average of more than two a week. Whilst the 
majority represented American newspapers, the visitors in- 
cluded British, Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, French, 
German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, Swiss, 
Turkish, Yugoslav, Indian, Pakistani, Burmese and Japanese 
newspapermen. The requirements of these visiting corres- 
pondents varied as widely as their nationality. Some re- 
quired little or no help other than normal] facilities, such 
background information as the Public Relations Office itself 
could provide and perhaps guidance about hotels, shopping 
and onward travel. For others, more elaborate tours and 
a series of interviews had to be arranged involving all man- 
ner of people such as the Govérnor, the Commander British 
Forces, the Colonial Secretary, Members of Executive and 
Legislative Councils, the Commissioner of Police and other 
Heads of Departments. 

A visit to “The Border” and a discussion of the economic 
effects on the Colony of the American “embargo”, were al- 
most stock requests of the majority. It is the opinion of 
the Public Relations Office that, the Sino-British border in 
Hongkong is probably the most unnecessarily visited and 
most over-written 17-mile stretch of territory anywhere on 
the world’s surface! 

Since the majority of visiting correspondents repre- 
sented U.S. newspapers, their arrival in the Colony reflected 
American interest in Far Eastern Affairs with almost baro- 
metric regularity. Thus the early months of 1951 saw two 
distinct waves of visitors—the first in January and February, 
shortly after active Chinese participation in the Korean 
War and when U.N. forces were hard put to it to hold the 
line, and again in the spring when President Truman removed 
General MacArthur from his command with all the con- 
sequent exchange of recriminations and counter-recrimina- 
tions. On both occasions Hongkong featured, if not as a 
main participant, at least as a convenient Aunt Sally, for 
certain sections of the American press. In the beginning 
of the year it was fashionable to write the Colony off as 


‘“‘finished’’—the next target for “Chinese aggression” once 


Korea had fallen. Later, in the spring, Hongkong became 
the whipping boy and was pilloried—without justification— 
as the door through which China obtained strategic supplies 
to carry on the war, 

Both phases—compounded largely of ignorance of the 
facts and mass hysterics—have mercifully passed. But at 
the time they constituted very real problems against which 
att the arguments and weight of evidence produced by the 
Public Relations Office—or indeed, even more cogently, by 
the regular correspondents normally resident in the Colony 
—were completely powerless. With the exception of these 
particularly difficult and trying months, when influences out- 
side the Colony dictated American press reaction to events 
in Hongkong, and nothing which was done locally could do 
more than merely dent the surface of protective-accusatory 
armour in which the majority of the United States press 
had clad itself, relations with foreign correspondents in the 
Colony—whether resident or transient—have been singularly 
happy. The Public Relations Office shares with the majority 
gf correspondents the regret that only too often their more 
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serious and explanatory despatches are discarded in favour 
of the ephemeral and sensational and that so many articles 
about the Colony are published in a form mutilated beyond 
recognition. There is obviously a great field for both the 
Public Relations Office and the foreign correspondents in 
explaining Hongkong, not only to the readers of the world’s 
newspapers but to the editors who decide what the public 


shall read. 
* > 


FILM CENSORSHIP IN HONGKONG 


Film censorship is administered by the Public Relations 
Officer in his capacity as Secretary to both the Film Censor- 
ing Panel and the Films Appeal Board, according to the 
annual report of H.K. Govt, P.R.O. There are three salaried 
censors, one of whom is Chinese, whose entire working day 
is spent viewing films. The Chief Censor allots duties ac- 
cording to the nature of the film submitted for review. 
(Summaries of the story and advance publicity material 
usually give a reasonably accurate foretaste of the film’s 
contents). Straightforward entertainment films are as a 
rule seen by only one censor. But difficult or doubtful 
films are invariably viewed by at least two—often all three— 
censors, sitting together. 

In the year 1951-52, 637 feature films were viewed. 
Of these 527 were passéd clean, 81 passed with cuts and 
29 banned. Subsequent review by the Appeal Board con- 
firmed the ban on 5 out of 6 films banned by the censors 
whilst the sixth was passed with cuts. 347 newsreels and 
427 shorts were also viewed. Five newsreels and three 
shorts were banned. 

Hopes that Government might have its own Film Censor- 
ship Theatre have failed to materialize. The China Fleet 
Club Theatre is therefore still being used for censorship 
purposes. 

* 
SQUATTER CLEARANCE AND RESETTLEMENT IN 

HONGKONG 


The Government’s Squatter Clearance and _ Resettle- 
ment Scheme continues to make steady progress and the 
population in the resettled areas at the end of June showed 
an increase of 1,052, states the Director of Urban Services, 
in his June report. Under the Scheme, 7,721 domestic pre- 
mises, of which 3,538 are of the approved type, have so 
far been built in addition to 133 shops and 38 workshops, 
32 of which were operating at the end of the month. Ano- 
ther 162 cottages, six shops and five workshops are in the 
course of construction. 

A total of 38,192 persons have been resettled, of whom 
13,203 are children and 12,147 women. During the month, 
136 persons were screened by the Social Welfare Office. 

Six small outbreaks of fire occurred in illegal squatter 
areas during the month. Five of these outbreaks involved 
only one hut éach but the one at Cheung Sha Wan on June 
20 involved two large huts occupied by 26 families. Heavy 
rains during the month caused some anxiety and there was 
a small landslide in Homuntin which resulted in the col- 
lapse of five wooden huts and injury to three settlers. 
Much of the land which has been made available for squatter 
resettlement presents problems regarding the disposal of 
surface water. These are being solved with the help of 
invaluable technical advice from the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

A total of 2,158 cottages and 26 shops have been com- 
pleted at Man Wah Village, Homuntin. The population of 
this village at the end of June stood at 12,129, including 
4,163 children. At Homuntin New Village, 380 domestic 
premises, all of them of the approved type, and 30 shops 
have been built. This village now has four schools and 
two churches providing educational and religious facilities 
for the inhabitants. The total population of this village 
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at the end of June was 2,484, about a third of them 


children. 


A total of 335 settlers were registered at Po Man 
Village, Homuntin. They are being accommodated in 90 
cottages, all of the approved type. Nine new cottages are 
in the course of construction. 

In the Ngau Tau Kok area, work is continuing on the 
road from the River Jordan to Sham Wan. The bus ter- 
minus at Jordan Bridge is now ready for use. Work is 
also continuing on the approach road to Administration Hill, 
Fuk Wah Village. This village now has 277 cottages, eight 
shops and six workshops as well as a school, a church and 
a welfare centre. The total population at the end of June 
was 1,356. | | 

At Chi Man Village, King’s Park, there are 2,788 
settlers. Some 799 cottages, two shops, a school, a church 
and a welfare centre have been completed. A drop-dam 15 
feet long by eight feet high has been constructed near the 
upper valley, whilst work has begun on a large nullah at 
the entrance to Christian Village. Work has also started on 
the construction of retaining walls in the valley adjacent 
to Chi Man Village East. 

At Wai Man Village, Lai Chi Kok, 214 cottages and 
two shops have been built. The total population of this 
village at the end of June was 982, about a third of them 
children. There are in all 157 cottages, eight workshops, 
a school, a church and a welfare centre at Pok Oi Village, 
Kowloon City. A total of 1,015 settlers, 299 of them 
children, are being accommodated there. 

At Lok Man Village, To Kwa Wan, 100 cottages, hous- 
ing a total of 487 settlers, have been completed. Pui Man 
Village, Kowloon City, Tung Tau, now has 623 cottages, 
eight shops and 20 workshops. In addition a school, three 


churches and two welfare centres have been built for the 


2,877 inhabitants there. 

At Kwong Man Village, 390 cottages have been built 
and 1,948 people have been resettled there. Two additional 
standpipes have been installed. 

On the Island, Hing Wah Village, Chai Wan, now has 
1,754 cottages, 50 shops, a school, two churches and two 
welfare centres. In addition 14 cottages and one shop 
are in the course of construction. The population stood at 
7,929 at the end of June. | 

In the Mount Davis area, 1,053 persons have been 
resettled in Kung Man Village, where 258 cottages have 
been built, with 22 new ones under construction. At Kau 
Man Village, Fu Tau Wat, 179 cottages have been built. 
Five new cottages’ and one shop are in the course of con- 
struction. The population of this village stood at 995 at 
the end of the month. A total of 903 settlers were re- 
corded at Ching Man Village, Sookunpoo, at the end of 
June. This village has 243 cottages and two shops whilst 
three new cottages are being constructed. 

There are 99 cottages and five shops at Healthy Village, 
North Point, the population of which stood at 951 at the 
end of June. Organised clearances at North Point during 
June continued at the rate of 50 huts a week. In Kowloon, 
there were two small organised clearances, affecting 123 
huts. 

* * 


STUDY OF MAOISM 


The Peking Communist Professor of Ideology, Ai Szu- 
chi, has just completed the schooling of 6,500 learned pro- 
fessors and staff members of. the institutions of higher 
education in Peking. They have all been undergoing pro- 
cesses of indoctrination for a long time. The latest course 
was part of the effort to set up Mao Tze-tung as a Great 
Scholar, especially of Marxism-Leninism (Stalinism omitted), 
and was devoted to those two notable masterpieces,. “On 
Practice” and ‘‘On Contradiction,’ mostly based on Lenin’s 
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interpretation of the Marxist secular scriptures. The official 
Peking news agency notes with satisfaction that as a result 
of this study these learned gentry “succeeded in gaining 
some understanding of the fundamental principles governing 
the laws of development of nature and of society; in making 
a preliminary differentiation between idealism and material- 
ism; and in making a distinction between metaphysics and 
dialectics.’’ Professor of Maoism Ai Szu-chi said all this 
was a very great help especially to the engineers and scienti- 
fic members of the faculties. The former used to be very 
perplexed about the suggestion that a discussion of the 
dialectics of materialism was indispensable to the restoration 
of a broken-down machine. They used to be a little caustic 
in this sense when the Party pedants came around and 
talked to them. 

What is more, even the teachers of the Humanities have 
started to make use of the materialist viewpoint in order 
to criticise the idealist system of philosophy, while the 
teachers of the Agricultural University have begun to take 
to Michurin—though it is rather late in the day now, since 
those who once stood high in the light of Stalin are now 
falling and giving way to those whom they had denounced. 

All of them have apparently been persuaded at last 
that dialectical materialism is the foundation of scientific 
research! They were also, according to Professor Ai, made 
to realise to the full the superiority of Soviet teaching mate- 
rials and pedagogical methods, and “enabled to start on the 
right path in their study of the Soviet Union.” A Professor 
Chang Wei inspected industrial construction in the North- 
east and it altered his whole outlook, so much so that when 
he got back he acutely felt the necessity for teachers to 
“know what is going on in Society,” failing which they would 
be “left behind by the realities of national construction.” 
Some teachers even joined the students in work at production 
sites. 

Such was the ardour of the professors under the benign 
stimulus of Professor Ai that some of them even brought 
magnifying glasses into use so that they could see the true 
truth the more vividly in their diligent study of the docu- 
ments. And so, “an atmosphere for the study of the 
theoretical’ has been gradually built up among the faculties 
at Shihta and Peita, and no less than 100 teachers (or less 
than 2%) actually bought the first volume of the Chinese 
translation of the “Complete Works of Stalin.” 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN CHINA 


Peking announced last week-end that mass production 
of anti-biotics and other drugs will begin as soon as ten 
new or reconstructed factories are completed. One State- 
owned pencillin factory in Shanghai will increase its capacity 
eight times this year when the present extensions are 
finished. A factory for manufacturing streptomycin and 
penicillin is being planned. A sulfa drug factory is to be 
built later on. Plants for making medical precision instru- 
ments and X-ray apparatus are also being built. 

The Peking authorities are giving greater prominence 
to light industry and consumer goods than at the end of 
last year when heavy industry for defence received all 
the publicity. Peking talks about the building or recon- 
struction of a dozen paper mills, including the doubling of 
the capacity of the Kwangtung Paper Mill, which is the 
best newsprint factory in China. Two factories making 
rubber tyres are to double their capacity. A new plant for 
the mass production of motor tyres, a large sugar refinery 
in Kwangtung, as well as two in the North-east, are among 
other light industry plans. Most of the new factories are 
said to be situated in places near the supplies of raw 
materials. Light industry is tending to move away from 
the former concentration in the coastal areas. 
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ANTI-EROSION WORK IN YELLOW RIVER BASIN 

Comprehensive and long-term courses to check soil 
erosion in the Yellow River basin, the crucial problem to 
be solved in thoroughly harnessing this “China’s sorrow’, 
are envisaged in a report by the head of the survey team 
that returned on July 17th to Peking after over two months’ 
work. 

The team, comprising 54 surveyors, left Peking on May 
3rd and had been collecting various kinds of hydrological, 
meteorological and pedological data related to the conditions 
of soil erosion along the major tributaries of the Yellow 
River in the middle reaches in Shensi and Kansu Provinces, 
Northwest China. It was headed by Chang Han-ying, Vice- 
Minister of Water Conservancy. 

The Yellow River had come to be one of the world’s 
most unruly rivers. The river waters an extensive area of 
seven hundred and seventy thousand square kilometres with 
a population of one hundred and twenty million. 

It has been estimated that some 1,200,000,000 cubic 
meters of fertile topsoil are annually washed away and 
carried to its lower reaches. This is over seven times the 
amount of earth excavated in the building of a canal, the 


size of the Panama. The soil thus carried down its course -~ 


has continuously silted up the river bed, causing serious 
floods during high water seasons. From this it was establish- 
ed that the most important task in harnessing it and re- 
covering the fertility of the great basin which it waters is 
to prevent soil erosion. 

“The serious waste of soil in Northwest China has been 
caused, in the first place, by the uneven rainfall and the 
continuous washing of the Yellow River and its tributaries, 
and in the second place, by the irrational utilization of soil 
under the feudal land system,’ states Vice-Minister Chang 
Han-ying in his report. 


FAR EASTERN 
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“Peasants destroyed the forests and pastures and wor- 
sened soil erosion. The result was an endless cycle of 
poverty—reclamation, flood, poverty.” 

According to the data collected, the quality of soil 
in Northwest China is good, containing abundant phos- 
phorus and potassium, both essential to plant life. “To pre- 
vent soil erosion,’’ he goes on to say, “is a comprehensive 
work, a work of remoulding and transforming nature. In 
order to do this the present method of cultivation will 
have to be changed.” 

Steps to be taken include afforestation and the growing 
of grass, for which forestry and animal husbandry in the 
steep mountain slopes will be developed, terracing of land 
according to its contours, the adoption of the rotation and 
fallow system in the growing of crops and the use of ferti- 
lizer and good seed. Large and small check dams will be 
constructed across the gullies and ditches, and ponds built 
across the mountain slopes in the area to store the water 
and soil washed down from above after heavy rainfall, and 
increase the storage of water. “In other words,’ the Vice- 
Minister says, “different methods will be applied to recover 
the fertility of different types of soil.”’ 

This anti-erosion work is a complicated, long-term task, 
he adds. Experiments have been, and will be, made in a 
few chosen counties and then the experience gained will 
be widely publicized. 

“The work will be carried out in coordination with the 
movement that organizes mutual-aid teams and agricultural 
producer cooperatives,” he points out. “Only after organiz- 
ing and pooling the peasants land and labour together, will 
they be able to plan the management of their land in a 
unified way and to use every piece of it according to its 
nature. They will then have more labour and money for 
raising their per hectare yield and put aside land unsuitable 
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CHINA’S CHANCE OF SURVIVAL 


By Lo Ka-Cheung 


Mencius once said, “For want of able officials within, 
and hostile enemies without a country, that country would, 
in time, perish from degeneration, likewise, if a man does 
not experience constant suffering and toil to harden his 
body -and soul, that man would soon go to ruin through 
comfort in life. In other words, death will ensue where 
there are ease and pleasure to sap one’s vitality to subsist, 
while life will continue where there are worry and hardship 
to strengthen one’s power to endure.” And so, for over 
4000 years since her birth as a nation in the year 2698 B.C. 
under Emperor Hwang Ti, the Chinese race, despite frequent 
civil strifes and invasions, has cohtinued to survive. That 
proves quite conclusively that there is much truth in what 
Mencius propounded long ago. 


The working of external influence has surely its great 
consequences upon both the life of a nation and that of 
an individual. But then while most ancient races have 
already fallen into oblivion and lost their importance, that 
China is still actively capable of living the sort of life 
demanded of a modern state, notwithstanding her adversities 
especially during the last 100 years when she was in con- 
stant peril of destruction, is indeed worthy of our closest 
attention. : 


Certainly this could not be the result of an effort in a 
single day, for such would perish in time. It is only by an 
effort made through centuries of constant application and 
sincerity that the result could have been so absolute -and 
lasting. Therefore, as the leaves of her history are turned, 
the conviction forces itself upon us that the nation-wide 
indoctrination of Confucian ethics for the past twenty-four 
centuries must have been responsible for this toughness in 
the bitter struggle for survival. This unique system of 
philosophy, ever since its first being recognized in the Han 
Dynasty as the guiding principle for the nation, has become 
the standard of thought and behaviour throughout China 
down to the present day. It has been so inspired into the 
people through these centuries that it has crystallized into 
their ways of life. 


Confucian thought has become as spontaneous with the 
Chinese as it is inborn, being taught them when they are 
just in their boyhood days. Bred under such an atmosphere, 
every Chinese thinks and acts quite automatically the way 
Confucius has taught them to think and act. His moral 
philosophy has become their second nature from which is 
sprung public opinion by which everything is guided and 
judged. With them, there is no extravagant hope, and so 
they seldom become disappointed; the world is likened to 


fleeting clouds, and thus they look upon it with a cold eye. 


Tolerance is their Golden Rule in dealing with matters 
between man and man, and so is the sense of indifference 
accepted as the right step to take in coping with the In- 
evitable. As long as there is the wherewithal to live on, 
they feel themselves contented, and so are sensible enough 


to keep from unnecessary worry and anxiety; they con- 
tinue to survive. 


It is hence to be expected that this view of China’s 
power to survive has been shared by such renowned writers 
as Dr. Lin Yu-tang in whose book “The Importance of 


‘Living’ he said, “For a nation to have a few philosophers 


is not so unusual, but for a nation to take things philoso- 


for farming for other purposes. At the same time the pea- 
sants will have more leisure time to devote themselves to the 
building of anti-erosion works.” — 


phically is terrific. It is evident anyway that the Chinese 
as a nation are more philosophic than efficient, and that 
if it were otherwise, no nation could have survived the high 
blood pressure of an efficient life for four thousand years.” 
Such view proves most definitely that this habit of taking 
things philosophically is what gives rise to this very power 
to survive. Naturally, the question “How is this power 
brought about?” presents itself to the mind of the individual 
as a matter of course. 


Such power could not be born of its own accord; it has 
to be developed. And so, for all these centuries past, the 
common school-teacher has held himself responsible for this 
sacred mission of developing and cultivating this power. And 
he has done it. This much must be made clear that a 
teacher is not just a teacher in China. Not only has he 
to convey knowledge to his students but also has he to 
hold himself responsible for their thought and behaviour in 
life. The teacher in China has never been looked upon as 
a man carrying on a profession; he is much higher than 
that, he is not employed. His service is cordially invited. 
As far as the teacher is concerned, his duty is not so much 
the carrying on of a pursuit as the carrying out of a 
mission. It is this sublimity of a job and the moral obliga- 
tion for which the teacher must hold himself accountable 


in the discharge of his duty in communicating to posterity 


this philosophy that makes his status among all walks of 
life the loftiest of all. Whatever honour a student may 
have acquired in later life, his status as a student to his 
former teachers remains unchanged. This reverence for the 
teacher speaks eloquently for the mission the teacher is to 
perform in training his students so that in their after years, 
they may be an honour to him, to their own families, and 
to their country in the maintenance of their personal dignity 
through Confucian ethics by being loyal, intrepid, and filially 
pious. 

How this reverence is manifested can be appreciated 
from the deification of Confucius himself who has been 
worshipped down to this day as a teacher and a god! Not 
only he, but many of his followers as well, have been idolized 
and paid religious homage in the same temples as his. 


To be a teacher then in the way the Chinese con- 
ceive it, must himself be an example of all that the Con- 
fucian principles connote so that he could convey to his 
students the ways “of life born of the highest Confucian 
ideal. The Chinese teacher, therefore, must be forever on 
guard lest a false step should fail him in his task. He 
must walk in the footsteps of Confucian morality. He 
m*&ht not be disciplined as an ascetic should have been, 


but then his honour and dignity must be upheld and lived 
up to. 


By now, this ancient philosophy upon which China’s 
survival has been hanging, seems to be on the verge of a 
collapse. One fact must be recognized that whatever has 
been said against this system as antiquated and out of 
present-day moral standard, it must still be conceded that 
for the past twenty-four centuries, it has been the only 
assurance through which China’s moral character is avouch- 
ed. Twenty-four centuries of constant application has cer- 
tainly proved this system to be beyond any shadow of doubt 
the most efficient system yet contrived. 

The. teacher’s part has been played in the past to main- 
tain it, and now this same part must be played again by 
the teacher of today. Will he hold himself amenable to 
the fulfilment of this sacred mission on the implementation 
of which China’s chance of survival so much depends? 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Immigration 


During the last year of his Administration, President 
Harry S. ‘'ruman endeavored to make it lawful that about. 
250,000 emigrants (apart from the regular existing sche- 
dules) should find a new haven in the United States. How- 
ever, Congress was not inclined to accede to the repeated 
requests coming from the Chief -Executive. Recently Presi- 
dent Eisenhower undertook to bring before the Legislature 
a similar law; and seemingly his project stands chances for 
success. At this juncture it is too early, however, to bank 
on the certainty of the smooth passage, though prospects 
are not bad. 

Actually, on July 13, a House Judiciary Sub-Committee 
voted in favor of admitting 247,000 special. quota immi- 
grants to the United States, persons who were to enter 
between now and end of 1955. The group’s recommenda- 
tions were considered on July 16 by the entire Judiciary 
Committee. Simultaneously, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee considered a similar Act relative to President Eisen- 
hower'’s request of last May to admit within a two year 
period 240,000 new immigrants. However, it failed to 
reach an accord, 

The House Sub-Committee already referred to decided 


that the special quota immigrants should be derived from 
the following groups: 


60,000 Italians; 

60,000 Expellees of German origin; 

25,000 Hollanders; 

25,000 Greeks; 

35,000 refugees from Soviet countries domiciled now 
in West Germany and Austria; 

15,000 refugees living in Sweden and Iran and in other 
countries belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; | 

8,000 persons who qualified under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, who failed to meet the dead- 
line set for entry into the United States; 

3,000 Polish war veterans now stranded in England; 

3,000 Chinese refugees now living in Hongkong; 


3,000 Japanese nationals with relatives in the United 
States; 


3,000 European refugees from China; 
2,000 Portuguese; 
2,000 Arab refugees living in the Middle East; 


3,000 orphans, under 10 years of age, adopted by U.S. 
citizens, 


The foregoing tabulation certainly constitutes an act 
of great humanitarian kindness, and it is to be hoped that 
the scheme can be realized at an early date. After all, 
the entire population of North America is composed of im- 
migrants. Even the red Indians, according to anthropolo- 
gists, are foreign to these shores, for the Indians arrived 
in these shores less than 40,000 years ago from the Gobi 
desert, after crossing the Bering Strait. : 

The English spearhead from Europe landed in James- 
town (Va.) in 1607. By 1825 the annual tide reached 10,000 
immigrants, but a century later the total rose to 1,290,000 
a year. The newcomers to the new land had to share cer- 
tain common experiences as adventurers. Up to 1660, im- 
migrants to what then was a British colony, were restricted 
to Englishmen; but thereafter Scots, Irish and Welsh 
joined in migration. 

In 1882 Federal Congress for the first time in its 98 
years existence excluded Chinese laborers for a 10-year 
period, Later on this exclusion became permanent. Similar 


legislation against Japanese was prevented in 1907 by semi- 
voluntary methods (the gentlemen’s agreement). But apart 
from these restrictions the Act of 1882 excluded the sick 
and diseased, polygamists, paupers, prostitutes, anarchists 
and alcoholics. In 1917 a literary act was added, and the 
list of causes for exclusion has been enlarged to over 40, 
including membership of the Communist Party, 

After world war I there was a flood of newcomers 
which led Congress to adopt a complex formula for selective 
restrictions. In 1921 a temporary Act was passed limiting 
the number of aliens who could be admitted in any one 
year to 3% of the number of foreign-born persons of such 
nationality resident in the United States according to the 
census of 1910. The total annual quota was fixed at 357,803, 
viz. slightly over 200,000 from Northern and Western 
Europe, the balance from Southern and Eastern Europe. In 
1924 the volume was once more reduced by taking 2% of 
the foreign-born persons resident in the census of 1890. 
Then the total was reduced to 164,667 people, with approxi- 
mately 80% hailing from Northern and Western Europe. 

In 1927 the National Origins Act proposed a final settle- 


ment, resulting in a total quota of 150,000. The apportion- . 


ment was worked out according to each country’s relative 
contribution to the American population from earliest days 
until 1920. But owing to the absence of early statistics 
the task was made extremely difficult. As finally agreed 
upon, the annual admissible total of new immigrants was 
fixed at 153,774, apportioned thus: from Europe 150,275 
(out of which 126,000 from Northern and Western Europe) ; 
from Asia 1,649; from Africa and Australia 1,850. 

In broad outline the immigration movement to the 
United States is divided into two distinct periods. The 
old immigration extended from the first colonial settlements 
to about 1890. It consisted mainly of settlers from the 
British Isles, Scandinavia, Germany, Netherlands and France, 
i.e. from the maritime lands bordering on the Atlantic. The 
second wave began to obtain momentum about 1890 and 
continued unregulated until the institution of restrictive 
measures in the 1920ies. This flood came largely from 
Russia, Poland, Italy, Austria-Hungary and the Balkans. 
By 1890 the best agricultural lands had been taken up, so 
that the new immigrants had to be absorbed by American 
industry, where they were employed as unskilled laborers. 

According to statistics compiled by Frank W. Klingberg, 
a total of 37,762,012 immigrants came to the United States 
Letween 1820 and 1930, namely: 18,331,892 (48.5%) from 
Northern and Western Europe; 13,944,454 (36.9%) from 
Southern and Eastern Europe; 903,195 (2.4%) from Asia; 
2,897,201 (7.7%) from British North America; 755,936 


(2%) from Mexico; 431,469 (1.2%) from Westindies; and | 


497,865 (1.3%) from other countries, 

Recent changes in the Immigration Act have been 
enacted in 1952, when the McCarran-Walter law entered 
into force; same was based on the historical principle of 
national origin of the entire American people. The new 
law is a document of 300 pages and is the result of five 
years’ hearings and investigation. The House passed the 
Bill with 206 votes for and 68 against, and although Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed it, the Act became law in December 
1952. Asiatic countries are given annual immigration 
quotas, and besides the 85,000 Orientals now living in the 
United States and Hawaii, heretofore ineligible for citizen- 
ship, may now become citizens. The authors of the Act 
claim that immigration under the new provision is increased 
from 153,000 a year to about 200,000 persons. 
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Progressive Los Angeles 


The harbor district for Los Angeles is Long Beach and 
San Pedro; both are situated at a distance from the heart 
of our city similar to Shanghai and Woosung. An epochal 
step in our harbor’s history was accomplished in mid-July 
of this year, when new harbor works were officially opened. 
The main terminal building is big enough to hold 4 huge 
football fields, though football will not be played there. 
That transit shed claims to be the largest in the world and 
three liners may dock at the same time at the wharf. In 
one day’s time 6,000 tons of cargo can be loaded or un- 
loaded, the freight equivalent of what could be moved in 
three 70-car freight train. In an emergency 100,000 tons 
of cargo can be stored in the terminal shed. 

According to the “Los Angeles Times” the Terminal 
provides parking space for 4,000 cars, apart from a landing 
field for helicoptors. Five electric stairways and additional 
footramps can handle a traffic of 50,000 people an hour. 
The most impressive part of the new development, how- 
ever, is the narrative pertaining to the huge harbor and 
the construction of this large passenger-freight terminal 
at a site which but five decades ago was an uninviting mud 
flat. To obtain such monumental additions the city of Los 
Angeles, conjointly with the Federal Government, spent 
$150 million in the harbor facility. The new terminal 
cost besides $8,250,000. Yet, what is still owed to-day 
in connection with the 7,000 acres harbor development, 
is a debt of only $7 million. 

The passenger-cargo terminal has been preferentially 
assigned to the Matson Navigation Co. The new develop- 
ment is sure_to usher in a new and even greater era in 
the history of Los Angeles Harbor. 

But there is constant and growing activity in other 
fields connected with the growth of Los Angeles, besides its 
outstanding harbor works. Home building is continuing in 
a rapid pace, and the already perplexingly large city of L.A. 
continues to grow without interval. The extending popula- 
tion needs schools, and these are being erected in up-to- 
date style. Sanction has just been given to the erection 
of a new high school, situated in Westchester and bordering 
oa Manchester Boulevard. 

The new school will accommodate 2,500 students and 
represent an outlay of five million dollars for land, building 
and equipment, occupying an area of 37.6 acres. The new 
facilities will be made available in September, 1955. 

The new senior high school will have 32 general class- 
rooms and other facilities, as units for administration, 
health, counseling, library, two choral rooms, two labora- 
tories for chemistry and physics, six units for life science, 
as well as units for bookkeeping, typewriting, business 
machines, for aircraft, for ceramics, photography, wood 
shop, electric shop, auto shop, drafting room, printing shop, 
agricultural unit, cafeteria, glasshouse, football field, etc. 

Most of the buildings will be one storey, frame and 
stucco. The library, auditorium, physical education build- 
ings and shops will be constructed in reinforced concrete. 


Items of General Interest 


There is a never-ending chain of ex-Far Easterners now 
domiciled in the United States. Here is a supplementary 
list: Former US Consul Sam Sokobin now lives in Atherton 
(Cal.), in retirement, where he is engaged in writing a book 
on China. Another ex-Consul, Paul Josselyn, resides in 
Belmont (Cal.). Ernest Price, once for the American 
Government in China, is now domiciled in Aptos (Cal.). 
Mr. Bradley, previously with the Chinese Customs, has 
settled in Santa Cruz (Cal.). I hear that Mrs Russel Sun, 
wellknown in Shanghai, is now a lecturer of Mandarin 
Chinese at Monterrey, near Carmel, Cal. Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Kucej, for many years with the Shanghai Power Co., 
after having worked at power plants in Rio de Janeiro, are 
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now with the wellknown construction firm of Bechtel in 
Pittsburg, near San Francisco, where Mr. Kucej holds an 
important engineering position. Mr. Yvon Segalen, for many 
years with the Banque de l’Indo Chine, is now manager of 


-the French-American Banking Corporation in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. John H, Cubbon have a nice house in Beverly 
Hills, adjoining Los Angeles. Mr. Cubbon is a retired 
Customs Commissioner, for many years in the Far East. 
The popular restaurateur “Jimmy”, wellknown all over the 
Far East, is now running restaurants in Texas, his native state. 


There is many a cultural and agricultural streak which 
China has readily adapted from the Occident. But, in ex- 
change, there exist important lines which America has 
gleaned from the Far East, notably cultivation of the soya 


bean, as well as domestication of the tung-oil tree. In 


each of the past three years, the soya bean crop in the 
United States has neared the three hundred million bushel 
mark. In 1953 it was 291,692,000 bushels, grown on 
14,075,000 acres. An additional 2,061,000 acres were grown 
for soybean hay, pasturage and green fertilizer. The soy- 
bean crop of 1952 was worth $700 million to farmers. More 
than half of it was harvested in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and South Dakota. 

According to the U.S. News & World Report the Far 
Eastern Air Force has approached the Pentagon with the 
suggestion to rebuild a Japanese Air Force. The United 
States is to provide jet interceptors and light bombers for 
Japan. No heavy bombers are envisaged, because the 
Japanese Air Force, under this plan, would be strictly de- 
fensive, and the U.S. would handle any offensive air opera- 
tions from Japan. 

On July 10 it was cabled from Brazil that the country’s 
coffee crop was severely damaged by frosts. The Brazilian 
Coffee Institute estimates that the next crop will fall below 
one million sacks, compared with current crop expectations 
of 3.8 million sacks. As an immediate consequence whole- 
sale prices for coffee in USA rose by 3 cents a pound. 

According to the Agriculture Department’s forecast this 
year’s wheat crop will aggregate 1,174,708,000 bushels, 
and the corn harvest 3,336,501,000 bushels. This compares 
with last year’s crop of 3,306,735,000 bushels of corn, and 
the ten-year average (1942-51) of 3,036,735,000 bushels. 
In order to prevent surpluses from getting larger produc- 
tion controls might have to be instituted. The wheat esti- 
mate is 42,208,000 bushels larger than what was first fore- 
cast a month ago; it compares with a ten-year average of 
1,088,458,000. 

In 1952 farmers in this country bought $1% billion 
worth of chemicals. This included 23 million tons of ferti- 
lizers, 250 million pounds of insect killers, 50 million 
pounds of weed eradicators and a large volume of seed 
disinfectants, growth stimulators, fungicides and soil con- 
ditioning chemicals. But there is evidence that such chemi- 
cals are adding one billion dollars a year to farm income, 
mainly by maintaining the soil’s fertility and controlling 
insects. 

The principal sufferers during the drop in New York 
stocks were war babies, as copper and aircraft shares. How 
unjustified this attitude is may be noted from the fact that 
on July 15 the directors of Douglas Aircraft announced the 
first s'x months results. These aggregate net $10,043,000, or 
$8.36 a share, versus $4,384,000, or $3.65 a share for the first 
semester of 1952. The dividend rate for the last quarter 
of this term was raised from the previous 75 cents a share 
to $1, and simultaneously an extra dividend of $1.50 was 
declared on stock of record July 29. The stock thereupon 
gained $3% in one day, reaching $66%. Gratifying en- 
hancement of net results also are recorded for Republic 
Steel, as well as American Airlines. The latter’s revenues 
for the past half-year were $12 million higher than for the 
first six months of 1952. 
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POLITICAL POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS IN BURMA, 
INDONESIA, INDOCHINA AND MALAYA 


BURMA 


Burma is very much smaller than India both in size 
and population. In spite of this the British found it even 
more difficult to .keep that country under their control. 
This was in the main due to the fact that in the Second 
World War, unlike India, Burma was occupied by the 
Japanese and this created a set of conditions which proved 
to be formidable obstacles in the way of the re-establish- 
ment of British authority. The occupation of the country 
by the Japanese dealt a fatal blow to British prestige which 
was still further undermined by their systematic preaching 
of their favourite doctrine of Asian Co-prosperity. They 
proclaimed the independence of Burma and set up a govern- 
ment consisting entirely of Burmese leaders. Though the 
independence was of a spurious character and subject to 
severe limitations, it enabled the leaders to get a good 
deal of administrative experience and consolidate their posi- 
tion in the country. It also brought a national army into 
existence. In addition to this, political parties of a highly 
militant type consisting of Socialists and Communists came 
into existence and some of them had well-trained armies 
and armed volunteers to work for them. Arms also came 
to be distributed widely among all classes of people in- 
cluding those living in rural areas. This was one of the 
complicating factors in the new situation which the British 
had to face. The years of Japanese occupation also wit- 
nessed an agricultural revolution in the country. The Indian 
Chettiyar money-lenders who controlled the agrarian eco- 


nomy fled from the country and the peasants became for — 


all practical purposes the owners of the land they tilled. 
They were therefore determined to resist, at all costs, the 
return of the money-lenders and the restoration of the 
latter’s old rights. It was therefore a changed Burma 
which the British had to rule and they found that although 
the nationalist movement there was much younger than in 
India it was more militant and that it had the additional 
weapon of armed personnel to support it. 


The British, however, did not realize the seriousness 
of the situation at first. They re-entered the country after 
the surrender of Japanese forces and got busy with a plan 
for economic rehabilitation, ignoring the urgent need for 
political reconstruction demanded by the nationalist parties, 
of which the strongest and the most powerful was the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (A.F.P.F.L.) led by Aung 
San. The latter saw in the British economic projects only 
a reactionary attempt to strengthen the hold of British 
firms and companies over the country. The White Paper 
issued in 1945 envisaged the continuance of the British 
Governor’s personal rule until 1948, when it was proposed 
to hold general elections for an Assembly which would 
draw up a constitution for a self-governing Burma within 
the British Commonwealth subject to a number of limita- 
tions. It also contemplated a sort of partition of the 
country into Burma proper and the ‘excluded areas.’ 


All this only strengthened the anti-British feeling in 
the country of which the mouthpiece was the A.F.P.F.L. 
This organization demanded independence at a very early 
date with Dominion Status as an intermediary stage of 
short duration. Its terms were rejected by the British. 


The notable Indian author’s survey was published in full by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs. The present survey is only 
an extract of the study which covers all of Asia. 


By M. Venkatarangaiya 


But before long the situation became threatening. Pre- 
parations were made for a general strike. A People’s 
Volunteer Organization (P.V.0O.) was set up in villages. 
Some of the Government’s measures like the demonetiza- 
tion of the Japanese currency and its proposals to restore 
the old property rights exasperated the peasantry. Unrest 
grew everywhere. It was then that the British realized 
the need for friendly negotiations with the A.F.P.F.L. and 
Aung San; and an agreement was reached on 24 September 
1946. An executive council consisting of a majority of 
members belonging to the A.F.P.F.L. with Aung San as 
Deputy Chairman came into office at the end of September. 
In November Aung San found it necessary under pressure 
from other parties and groups to demand that Burma should 
be declared independent by a date not later than 31 January 
1948 and that elections for a Constituent Assembly should 
be held in 1947. 


The British bowed to the inevitable. Prime Minister 
Attlee invited to London a six-man Burmese Delegation 
with Aung San as leader to discuss the details about ‘the 
methods by which the people of Burma may achieve their 
independence, either within or without the Commonwealth, 
as soon as possible.’ The delegation visited London; the 
details were discussed and an agreement was reached on 
27 January 1947 even though two of the delegates refused 
to be a party to it. Elections to the Constituent Assembly 
were held in April and ninety per cent of the seats were 
won by A.F.P.F.L. The Communists returned only seven 
of their candidates to an.Assembly of 255 members. It 
was then that Aung San announced that Burma was deter- 
mined on quitting the Empire. A unanimous resolution to 
that effect Was passed by the Constituent Assembly when 
it met in July. The assassination of Aung San and six 
of his colleagues on 19 July did not impede the work of 
the Assembly or the movement for independence. His suc- 
cessor Thakin Nu continued the work begun by Aung San. 
In October the ‘Nu-Attlee Treaty’ was concluded in London. 
In it Britain recognized Burma as a_ fully independent 
sovereign State and the treaty was approved by the British 
Parliament by the Burma Independence Act which was 
passed in November -1947. On 4 January 1948 Burma 
was formally proclaimed an independent sovereign State. 


It was a little unfortunate that independence did not 
bring internal peace and security to the country. From 
about the middle of 1948 the new Government was faced 
with rebellions organized by a number of insurgent poli- 
tical parties and sections of the people and the country 
has had to pass through a period of virtual civil war. 
Though most of the rebels were put down and though govern- 
ment is far stronger today than what it was in 1948-49 
normal conditions have not yet been completely restored. 


There were on the whole five groups of insurgents viz. 
(1) The Burma Communist Party, or ‘the white flag com- 
munists’ led by Thakin Than Tun, (2) The Communist Party 
of Burma or ‘the red flag communists’ a small ‘Trotskyist’ 
group; (3) the Karen National Defence Organization; (4) 
The ‘White Band’ or the anti-Government section of the 
People’s Voluntary Organization; and (5) the Moslem 
Mujahids in the Arakan area. There were in all between 
15,000 and 20,000 insurgents. The situation was further 
complicated by large numbers of dacoits who took advan- 
tage of the breakdown of government and carried on criminal 
activities of all sorts in rural areas in the main. 
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Till about the middle of 1950 the situation was really 
critical for the Government. The rebels succeeded some- 
times separately and sometimes in combination with one 
another in occupying large tracts of the country, destroy- 
ing means of communication, plundering the inhabitants and 
spreading terror everywhere. There were occasions when 
elfective government control was confined only to Rangoon, 
the capital and its neighbourhood and a few headquarters 
towns. During the first half of 1950 Government forces 
achieved a series of outstanding successes, cleared the main 
lines of communication by road, rail and river and brought 
nearly one-half of the country under their control. ‘Ine 
Karens who were a minority community and who took up 
arms mainly with the object of securing for themselves 
an autonomous State were considerably weakened by the 
death of their leader Saw Ba U Gyi in a military action 
in August 1950. The offer of general amnesty made by 
Government in May of the same year led to the surrender 
of some more insurgents. Things took a turn for the 
better in 1951 and the improvement has continued in 1952. 
The failure of the Communists to unite all the insurgents 
into a ‘People’s Democratic Front’ helped the Government 
considerably. Even today some of the rebel bands continue 
to operate in many parts of the country, mining railway 
tracks, ambushing trains, sniping at river convoys and raid- 
ing villages. But there is every prospect that in another 
two years complete peace will be restored. 


Along with the use of force the Government took other 


measures to pacify the discontented elements in the land. 


One such measure—the setting up of an autonomous Karen 
State—requires special mention. it was in October 1951 
that the Burmese Parliament passed a Constitution Amend- 
ment Act for creating a Karen State. It provided for the 
formation of an autonomous Karen State as a constituent 
unit of the Union of Burma. The new State was to consist 
initially of the Salween district but provision was made 
for including other adjacent areas in it at a later time. 
This Act went a great deal in satisfying the Karens. 


Because of the disturbed conditions prevailing in the 
country the general elections under the new constitution 
which were scheduled to be held before July 1949 could 
be held only in the period from 21 June 1951 to 20 January 
1952. As some areas were still in the hands of the rebels 
elections could be held only in 233 out of 250 constituencies. 
But they passed off peacefully although the proportion of 
the electorate that took part in voting was extremely low 
in several constituencies. The election resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the A.F.P.F.L, which had been in 
office since independence. It secured 180 out of 233 seats— 
the balance being divided among eight other parties and 
groups. Eighty out of the one hundred and eighty seats 
won belonged to the Socialist Section of the party to which 
the Premier Thakin Nu belonged, 

It is a point worthy of notice that in India parties 
anxious to oust the party in office and capture power 
have on the whole followed the democratic method of 
fighting elections while in Burma they resorted to arms. 
It is here that the essential distinction lies between a 
politically mature country and a country which is less 
mature. 


INDONESIA 


The withdrawal of the Dutch from Indonesia differed 
from that of the British from India and Burma in two 


essential respects. In the first place, it was not a peaceful. 


withdrawal. The Dutch resorted to military action and 
continued to rely on it until the last moment for retaining 
their political control over the country although the Second 
World War depleted their military and naval resources to 
a far greater extent than what happened to British re- 
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sources and although they had to face in Indonesia a 
stronger and a better organized resistance movement than 
what the British had to face in India and Burma. In the 
second place, their final withdrawal was to a considerable 
extent the outcome of the exercise of international pressure 
on them—the moral pressure of Asian States like India and 
the material pressure of the United States which felt in 
1948-49 that the restoration of the Indonesian Republic 
to complete supremacy was absolutely necessary for coun- 
teracting and suppressing the pro-Soviet Communist move- 
ment and for winning the ‘cold war’ in that part of the 
world. But for American pressure Indonesia would, like 
Indochina, have continued to be a scene of war between 
nationalism and colonialism, 


The occupation of Indonesia by Japan produced the 
same effects as those produced in Burma. Dutch prestige 
was completely undermined and anti-Dutch feeling became 
deep-rooted among all sections of the people. Prominent 
Indonesian leaders collaborated with the Japanese and 
secured positions of some importance in the higher ad- 
ministrative bodies which gave them opportunities to esta- 
blish closer contacts with the masses and consolidate their 
influence. A united political party—the Poetera—under 
the leadership of Soekarno and Hatta was formed and most 
of the earlier parties merged themselves into it. An Indo- 
nesian army also came into existence although it consisted 
of guerilla bands in the main. The Japanese also sponsored 
an independence movement though they proceeded leisurely 
in giving practical effect to it. All the same a Republic 
of Indonesia was proclaimed on 17 August 1945, five days 
before the official announcement of the Japanese capitula- 
tion. 


The Dutch were not in a position to reoccupy Indo- 
nesia with their military forces immediately after the Japa- 
nese surrender. The task of accepting the surrender fell 
to the British, who, however, took more than a month to 
arrive with their troops. Meanwhile the new Republic con- 
solidated its authority with the result that the British 
found it necessary to give it a de facto recognition and 
obtain its cooperation in disarming the Japanese troops and 
in liberating the Dutch and the Allied prisoners of war. 
Gradually, the Dutch returned to the country along with 
their forces and tried to re-establish their authority. Fre- 
quent clashes occurred between them and the Republican 
troops. The British and the Americans were not in a 
mood to encourage military action by the Dutch and they 
brought pressure to have the issues settled through negotia- 
tion. Changes in government in the Netherlands and 
differences of opinion between the Home authorities at the 
Hague and the local authorities in Batavia caused delay 
but finally an agreement known as the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment was concluded on 15 November 1946 and the last 
British troops left the country soon after. 


Under this agreement the Dutch recognized the Republic 
as the de facto authority in Java, Madura and Sumatra. 
It was further agreed that territories outside these areas 
should be constituted into two separate units—Borneo and 
East Indonesia—and that these along with the Republic 
should form the United States of Indonesia which in its 
turn should form part of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union 
under the Dutch Crown. There were several other clauses 
in the agreement dealing with trade and Dutch property 
rights in Indonesia and provision was also made for all 
disputes arising under the agreement to be settled by third- 
party arbitration. 


The Dutch, however, were not prepared to implement 
the terms of the agreement. They instituted an economic 
blockade around the Republican ports and caused irreparable 
damage to Republican economy. They also encouraged 
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separatist movements outside the Republican-controlled ter- 
ritory. To add to all this, they brought increasing rein- 
forcements into the islands and were determined to get 
back their lost authority by military action. 


The action began on 21 July 1947. It resulted in the 
Dutch occupying nearly two-thirds of the Republican ter- 
ritory. Ali this, however, caused resentment in international 
circles. The matter was brought before the Security Coun- 
cil on 31 July by Australia and India. The Council was 
not as yet disposed to take any strong action. It only 
called for an immediate suspension of hostilities and ap- 
pointed a three-man Committee of Good Offices to persuade 
the parties to arrive at a settlement. It was only in 
January 1948 that the Committee succeeded in bringing 
about the cessation of hostilities and the conclusion of a 
new agreement known as the Renville Agreement. This 
was, however, an agreement of a disappointing character 
from the point of view of the Republic. It reproduced most 
of the vaguely worded clauses of the Linggadjati Agreement. 
It did not provide for the restoration to the Republic of 
the territory of which it had been deprived during the 
military action. It did not provide for lifting the blockade. 
It did not prevent the Dutch from backing the separatist 
movements in outlying territories. All this weakened the 
Republic considerably and added to its internal difficulties. 
The delay in economic reconstruction caused a serious 
split in the ranks of the Republican supporters. Leftism 
grew strong and a Communist-inspired insurrection broke 
out in September 1948 which, though suppressed, indicated 
a general worsening of the situation. 


Meanwhile, the Dutch were strengthening themselves 
in all ways. They brought several charges against the Re- 
publican Government and resorted once more to military 
action on 19 December 1948, without even waiting for the 
conciliatory reply which the Republican authorities were 
prepared to give to the ultimatum sent to them. They 
occupied the Republican capital and seized and kept in 
prison the members of the Republican Cabinet and several 
other important personages. But they did not meet with 
all the success that they had expected. The Republican 
armies and the guerilla bands not only occupied several areas 
in Eastern and Western Java and Sumatra previously under 
Dutch control but also destroyed several estates, plantations 
and industrial concerns inflicting heavy loss on Dutch busi- 
ness. Protests also came from the outlying States of Borneo 
and East Indonesia which were hitherto regarded as being 
pro-Dutch and _ anti-Republican. International reactions 
also proved to be unfavourable to the Dutch. The Govern- 
ment of the United States felt that its policy of containing 
Communism in South-East Asia was bound to fail unless 
recognition was given to the aspirations of the neople to 
have independent States of their own; and in order to 
bring pressure on the Dutch, America suspended Marshall 
Aid to Dutch Indonesia. A conference of several States of 
Asia, Africa and the South Pacific was held in New Delhi 
on 20 January 1949 to protest against Dutch military action. 
A week later the Security Council passed a resolution call- 
ing on the Dutch to stop hostilities, to release political 
prisoners and permit the Republican Government to func- 
tion at its capital Djakarta. It also framed a time-table 
for a peaceful settlement of the whole issue so that sovereign- 
ty might be completely transferred to the Indonesians by 
a date not later than 1 July 1950. Even then the Dutch 
were not prepared to yield. More pressure was therefore 
brought to bear on them by the United States and there 
was a move by India and Australia to bring the matter 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


The Dutch now became convinced that their game was 
lost. They reopened negotiations in April 1949 and con- 
cluded on 7 May a preliminary agreement known as the 
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Rum-van Royen Agreement, outlining the broad lines on 
which the dispute between the parties should be settled leav- 
ing the details to be worked out at a Round Table Con- 
ference to be held at the Hague some months later. The 
Republican Government then returned to its capital. A 
cease-fire was ordered. Agreement was also reached by 
the representatives of the Republic and of the States in 
the outlying territories in regard to the nature of the 
United States of Indonesia to be formed after the with- 
drawal of the Dutch. The Round Table Conference met 
at the Hague on 23 August and completed its work on 
2 November. Its work was very much facilitated by the 
unity that prevailed among the delegates representing the 
two sections of Indonesian nationalism—the Republic and 
the outlying Federal States—and its conclusions were em- 
bodied in a number of documents. One of them was the 
Charter which provided for the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
‘unconditionally and irrevocably’ transferring complete 
sovereignty over Indonesia to the United States of Indonesia. 
Another was the draft of a statute for a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union made up of the’ Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of the United States of Indonesia 
with the ruler of the Netherlands as its titular head and 
with provisions for co-operative action on matters of com- 
mon interest. There was also another draft agreement on 
various transitional matters like nationality, the Dutch Civil 
officials and military affairs. The agreements were ratified 
by the several legislatures in Indonesia in the course of 
November and December by a fairly large vote. The op- 
position came in the main from the extreme right and 
the extreme left. They were also ratified by the States 
General of the Netherlands although here they had to en- 
counter more serious opposition, 


It was on 27 December 1949 that sovereignty was 
officially transferred by the Queen of the Netherlands to 
the Government of the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia. The new State was immediately recognized by 
the United States, Great Britain, India, Canada, Australia 
and several others and was admitted into the United Na- 
tions Organization on 28 September 1950, 


In the three years following the acquisition of sovereign- 
ty there were not very many significant developments of a 
political character in Indonesia. There were a few armed 
revolts and Communist disturbances in 1950-51 but they 
did not prove to be serious. The revolts were led by 
those who were opposed to the substitution of a unitary 
for a federal form of government. In some cases they 
were the result of discontent among the members of the 
Royal Netherlands Indies Army at their incorporation into 
the Indonesian Federal Army. Communist activities in Indo- 


nesia were more or less of the same nature as in Burma’ 


and Malaya. They were the outcome of their Marxian 
ideology and their determination to capture political power 
by force with a view to give effect to that ideology. The 
Government however succeeded in putting an end to the 
disturbances brought about by them, 


One other question of a controversial character that 
has continued to agitate the Government and the people 
of Indonesia in these years is the future of Dutch New 
Guinea. It is the claim of the Indonesians that their country 
stretches from Sumatra to New Guinea and includes New 
Guinea also. They assert that it ought to be a part of 
the Indonesian Republic. The Dutch refuted this claim 
at the time of the Round Table Conference. They however 
agreed to discuss the question with the Indonesian Govern- 
ment after the lapse of one year. But in the discussions 
that were held in December 1950 they continued to insist 
that the island should be under their control. In support 
of this contention they stated that they could not effect 
any transfer of sovereignty without consulting the people 
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of New Guinea, that these people differed in very many 
respects from the Indonesians, that an undeveloped country 
like Indonesia which had only limited resources and which 
depended on other countries for its own development could 
do little to promote the economic well-being of the islanders 
and that under these circumstances it would be best for 
the island to be ruled by the Dutch. By about 1950 the 
Australians also began to entertain apprehensions about 
the transfer of the island from Dutch to Indonesian hands 
and raised objections to such a transfer. The deadlock 
therefore over this issue is continuing. This has been 
responsible to a great extent for the general tension between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands and the demand made by the 
Indonesian Government that the Statute of 1949 regulating 
the relations between the two countries should be repealed 
and that it should be replaced by a normal international 
treaty. 


INDOCHINA 


Although the Japanese were in effective occupation of 
Indochina throughout the period of World War II and made 


_ the fullest use of its vital strategic position and resources 


in all their operations, they allowed the French to retain 
the external symbols of sovereignty and run the day-to-day 
administration until 9 March 1945 when they reversed their 
policy and declared that the colonial status of Indochina 
was ended. It was then that Bao Dai, the Emperor of 


_-Annam, proclaimed the independence of Viet Nam (com- 


prising the three States of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin 
China) followed by similar proclamations by the rulers of 
Cambodia and Luang Prabang in Laos. The masses knew 
that all these were puppet States set up by the Japanese 
and, therefore, refused to give any support to them. They 
looked for national liberation to the party of Viet Minh 
which was organized in 1941 under the leadership of the 
well-known Communist revolutionary Ho Chi Minh. The 
Viet Minh Party raised in course of time a large band of 
guerilla forces and with the help of some arms supplied 
by the Americans occupied, by about May 1945, six of the 
northern provinces of Tonkin. In August the party held 
a national Congress, appointed a People’s Liberation Com- 
mittee with Ho as its President and extended its activities 
into Annam and Cochin China. It grew in strength and 
prestige to such an extent that Bao Dai felt it prudent to 
abdicate and enter the Provisional Government set up by Ho 

as its supreme political adviser. The Japanese capitulated 
v4 that time and on 2 September, the Viet Minh proclaimed 
the establishment of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
issued its declaration of independence and inate to the 
victorious Allies for recognition. 


Events, however, took an unexpected turn with the 
arrival, in accordance with the decision of the Potsdam Con- 
ference, of British and Chinese forces to accept the surren- 
der of the Japanese. The British were stationed to the south 
of the 16th parallel and the Chinese to the north of it. 
The British Commander refused to recognize the Viet Nam 
Republic, rearmed the French and helped them to re. 


establish their authority in Saigon and most of the other 


cities. In the north, the Chinese were at first friendly 
to Ho’s Government and even helped it to hold a gcneral 
election—the first in the history of Indochina—on the basis 
of adult suffrage which brought into existence a National 
Assembly consisting mostly of members belonging to the 
Viet Minh Party. The Assembly met in March 1946 and 
expressed its full confidence in Ho’s government and the 
economic and social policies for which it stood. But be- 
fore Ho could consolidate his position the Chinese entered 
into an understanding with the French, got some concessions 
from them and withdrew with all their forces. The French 
were therefore free to return to the north. Ho thought it ex- 
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pedient to enter into an agreement with the French who were 
equally anxious to gain time to strengthen’ themselves. 
Under the agreement (6 March 1946), the French re- 
cognized the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam as a ‘free 
State with its own Government, parliament, army and finance, 
forming part of the Indochinese Federation and the French 
Union.’ On his part Ho agreed to the stationing of an 
army of twenty-five thousand men by the French on condi- 
tion that it would be withdrawn in annual instalments by 
1952. 


The French authorities—-and especially those on the 
spot—were not prepared to concede real freedom to the 
Republic. Misunderstandings also arose in regard to the 
interpretation of the important clauses in the March Agree- 
ment. To the Republic Viet Nam meant the whole terri- 
tory consisting of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin China while 
the French were bent on excluding Cochin China from it. 
To the Republic, union with France meant something like the 
union between Britain and the Dominions while to the 
French it meant a union under which they would exercise 
complete control over defence, foreign affairs, criminal law 
and several other matters. The result was an appeal to 
the sword. Clashes began with the French bombardment 
of Haiphong in November 1946 and with active reprisals 
on the part of the Republic in December. And from 1947 
onwards regular war between the Republic and the French 
became a normal feature. The French won several victories 
in the open field of battle but in the face of the superior 
guerilla tactics of the Republican forces these victories 
proved valueless. All this meant an increasing drain on 
the French military resources and their slender finances at 
a time when their country was passing through a severe 
economic crisis. 


As time went on the French ‘realized that they could 
not hope to obtain victory by an appeal to arms alone. 
They, therefore, decided on creating a political split in 
the ranks of the nationalists and setting up in Viet Nam 
another indigenous Government in opposition to that of 
the Republic. They opened negotiations for this purpose 
with Bao Dai who, after a great deal of vacillation and 
hesitation, fell in with their views. In May 1948 a pro- 
visional Government of his supporters was formed and in 
June an Agreement was signed recognizing ‘the independence 
of Viet Nam as an associated State within the French 
Union.’ It was, however, in June 1949 that Bao Dai actual- 
ly assumed the position of the Chief of the State. It was 
the hope of the French that Bao Dai would be able to rally 
large numbers of the nationalists in the country round 
him, but the hope was not fulfilled. Associated statehood 
w:thin the French Unioh did not substantially differ from 
the old colonial status except in name and it did not con- 
sequently appeal to any large section of the people. The 
only outcome of the diplomatic activities of the French was 
the establishment of two indigenous Governments in Viet 
Nam—a puppet one under Bao Dai and a real one under 
Ho who continued to exercise sway over large areas of 
the country. The French and Bao Dai had control only 
over the major cities and some of the main lines of com- 
munication, 


International events, however, began to affect the situa- 
tion in Indochina after 1948. The Government of the 
United States became,wedded to the policy of strengthening 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization of which France 
was an important member. This meant giving a substantial 
amount of economic and military aid to France which was 
utilized by her in the campaign against the Viet Nam Re- 
public. In October 1949 China came under the control 
of the Communists. From the American point of view this 
meant the prospect and possibility of Communism spreading 
to the whole of South-East Asia. The French also encour- 
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aged the Americans in putting this interpretation on the 
developments in China and persuaded them to regard the 
war with the Viet Nam Republic not as a war to suppress 
a nationalist movement but as one carried on to prevent 
the further spread of Communism. Early in 1950 Ho’s 
Government was recognized by Communist China and the 
Soviet Union and this gave aaditional colour to the French 
view that the Kepupiic was a Communist State. lt was 
in circumstances like these that the United States and Britain 
gave recognition to the Government of Bao Vai. Then 
came the Korean War which brought forth from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the announcement of a new 
policy of extending more military aid to the French in 
the war against the Viet Nam Republic. Today the struggle 
in Indochina has ceased to be a struggle between the French 
and the nationalists. It has become a part of the larger 
struggle between the United States on one side and the 
Soviet Union on the other. It is because of this that the 
struggle is untinished and is still going on. In this respect 
it has come to differ from similar struggles in India, Burma 
and Indonesia. 

This transformation in the view taken by the Western 
Powers about the character of the war in Indochina has been 
responsible not only for that country getting the second 
highest priority—next only to Korea—tor American supplies 
but also for the increasing interest taken in it by the 
fourteen-nation North Atlantic Treaty Organization. On 
17 December 1952 the Council of the Organization passed 
a resolution recognizing that French resistance in Indochina 
was in keeping with the aims and ideals of the Atlantic 
community and that she deserved continuing support from 
all the members of the Organization. It has also been 
authoritatively reported that plans were being drawn up for 
close co-operation and jeint strategy by the United States, 
France, England, Australia and New Zealand for carrying 
on the war against the spread of Communism in South-East 
Asia. The future alone can decide what the ultimate effect 
of all this will be on the nationalist movement in Indochina. 


MALAYA 


It will take a long time for a real nationalist move- 
ment to come into existence in Malaya inhabited as it is by 
three distinct national groups—the Malays, the Chinese and 
the Indians—between whom there is not much that is com- 
mon. Many of the Chinese and Indians still regard them- 
selves as citizens of their respective mother countries and 
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do not identify themselves completely with Malaya. This 


is one of the reasons why the Malays continue to look upon 
them as aliens. It is this absence of national unity that 
is responsible for the fact that ‘Malaya was the only colonial 
dependency in South-East Asia where the pre-war rulers 
were welcomed back with triumphal arches instead of hand 
grenades.’ This is not to say that the people are fully satisfied 
with British colonial rule. There is a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with it and organized political parties are 
anxious to get rid of the British and establish an indepen- 
dent sovereign state, 


The Communists have been active since 1948 and they 
are determined to fight the British, capture power from 
them and establish their rule in the country. Though they 
number only four to five thousand they have been well 
organized especially for carrying on jungle warfare. Most 
of them are Chinese and they have been able to secure 
the support of certain sections of the Chinese population. 
This has increased the difficulties confronting the British 


in carrying out their military operations against the in-. 


surgents and establish peace and order in the country. 
Stronger measures have been adopted for the purpose in 
the course of the last few months. Most are agreed, how- 
ever, in regarding the struggle in Malaya more as a Com- 
munist than as a nationalist struggle and this differentiates 
the situation there from what it is in Indochina and what 
it was in India, Burma, Indonesia and Israel. The nationa- 
list struggle is unfinished in Indochina while it has not yet 
begun in Malaya. 


It is in this context that a special significance has to. 


be attached to the formation of the Independence Party 
on 16 September 1951 under the leadership of Dato Onn 
Bin Jaa’far, a highly influential Malayan politician. The 
party has taken its stand on ‘the unalterable and inalienable 
right of the peoples of the country to determine the future 
political, social and economic destiny of Malaya.’ The party 
is pledged to ‘the task of uniting in common loyglty, irrespec- 
tive of creed, class or race’ all who work together ‘towards 
the goal of an independent state of Malaya.’ The party 
has attracted into its ranks all sections of the people inhabit- 
ing the country—the Malaya, the Chinese, the Ceylonese and 
the Eurasians. It bids fair to become a national party 
prepared to work for the independence of Malaya through 
methods of a legitimate character rather than through 
terrorism, 


PROMOTION OF HONGKONG’S INDUSTRY 


By U Tat-chee 


As Vice-President of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, 
and leader of the Hongkong delegation to the British In- 
dustries Fair in London on three separate occasions, I 
would like to comment on the situation created by the re- 
cent conclusion of a trade pact between an unofficial British 
trade delegation and the Government in Peking. Chinese 
merchants in the Colony have been studying this develop- 
ment with great interest. It is my opinion that this trade 
pact will probably not be carried out successfully enough 
to affect Hongkong’s position at the present time, one 
reason for this view being the fact that many of the items 
Span pact are included in the United Kingdom’s embargo 
is 

But it does no good to ignore what I believe is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of Communist China to trade 
direct with Western countries along the lines of mutual 
pacts—a ruse by which Hongkong will be by-passed in the 


trade with China’s vast markets. I have every reason to 
believe that we need not despair of Hongkong’s position in 
the distant future, but of the immediate present, there is 
much room for concern. I think there is no doubt whatever 
among those who know that the Colony faces the loss of 
its well-established entrepot trade perhaps for some years 
to come. 


To offset this loss, Hongkong and most of its two 
million people must from now on begin to turn to local 
industry. Of all the problems confronting us, I think a 
proper appraisal of this situation is the most important. 
I believe that local industry can expand, quickly and largely, 
but Chinese manufacturers in the Colony all agree with me 
that this result cannot be achieved unless:—(a) The people 
of Hongkong are persuaded to buy more locally-made goods; 
(b) the shops are persuaded to sell more locally-made 
goods; (c) the merchants are persuaded to seek further 
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markets for locally-made goods; (d) the financiers and 
bankers are persuaded to finance expansion of Hongkong in- 
dustries; (e) the manufacturers are persuaded to standardise 


their products, and to reduce production and wholesale 
costs. 


Hongkong enjoys many advantages for success in its 
efforts to promote greater industrialisation. We have here 
a good government, a stable currency, good shipping faci- 
lities, a co-operative and contented labour force, and above 
all our own invaluable experience in industrial promotion, 
gleaned after the war from our expanded contacts with 
centres abroad. 


It is my considered opinion that industrial expansion 
will require Government encouragement and help. I be- 
lieve the time has come for Government to select a special 
territory to be developed as an industrial area—with the 
main aim of combatting the economic depression most likely 
to result from international trade pacts which by-pass Hong- 
kong, and the loss of the Colony’s main source of pros- 
perity as an entrepot. So much of our immediate future 
depends upon this that I am sure haphazard industrial de- 
velopment, without a central directing force, will be of 
little or no avail. 


Should Government agree to my proposal to set up an 
industrial area, I have no doubt that at least 300 factories, 
both big and small, employing some 400,000 workers, will 
at once agree to take up sites in it. 


Government expenditure will be almost limited to setting 
up roads, water facilities and drainage. The factories them- 
selves will be willing to undertake the cost.of building. 
They will do this on the basis of a long-term policy, which 
should also be Government’s policy. 


If Government could be persuaded to provide the land 
at reasonable terms, I suggest that an “Industrial Ad- 
visory Committee” be appointed, with the Director of Com- 
merce & Industry as chairman, and members to include 
representatives from the Labour Department, the Urban 
Council, the Public Works Department, the Hongkong 
General Chamber of Commerce, and the Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Union, to do research work on the project. 


In the meantime, a public company should be organised, 
under the supervision of the Industrial Advisory Committee, 
to develop the sites and allot them to the prospective buyers. 
Directors of this company should comprise the prospective 
site-owners themselves, and, if necessary, the public should 
be invited to invest, at a low and reasonable interest. 
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Were this scheme to be carried out successfully, it 
would not only help local industrialists to settle down and 
expand without any fear of rent increases, but would also 
contribute towards easing the housing shortage in the urban 
districts. 

I have every confidence in local industry being able 
to meet the economic challenge of the present situation. 
Our Hongkong products are now able to compete on equal 
terms with the products of many countries, including Japan, 
which no longer inspires us with fear. Our Chinese manu- 
facturers are aware to-day that Japan’s industrial posi- 
tion has changed greatly since the war. In the past she 
was able to obtain raw materials from China, such as cotton, 
wool, coal, sugar, salt, and iron; and her vast shipping 
facilities—then among the largest in the world—enabled 
her to “carry” her finished products abroad at competi- 
a freight charges. These advantages have all been 
lost. 

Peace in Korea may have the direct effect of straining 
still further Japan’s already serious economic crisis, and, 
conversely, improving our own. Japan has her labour trou- 
bles, too, for her 5,500,000 trade unionists have a habit 
of resisting wage reductions, even at the expense of their 
industries. While in Hongkong, on the other hand, all 
our workers are contented, and are willing to co-operate 
with their employers for their mutual existence. 

There is plenty of idle capital and a large supply of 
skilled workers and technicians in the Colony. Both money 
and ability will be invested in our industries if Government 
displays real’concern, and our attitudes are conditioned to 
this means of survival until the days of entrepot return. 

When necessary factories in the proposed site will ask 
the banks for help, and in order to protect such banks, all 
the factories in the industrial area will jointly guarantee 
such loans. 

In this industrial area, researches will be organised to 
introduce standardisation of products, regulation of prices, 
supervision of shipments, and the provisioning of  faci- 
lities in connection with industrial designs, improvements 
in quality, introduction of new lines, and ways of marketing, 
including participation in trade fairs abroad and locally. 

I am in favour of all big industries combining in pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Should this industrial area materialise, I have no doubt 
that we will overcome the tendency to by-pass Hongkong, 
and, what is more, achieve an enviable position in inter- 
national industry within the short space of 10 years. 


HONGKONG REFORM CLUB AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 


By Philip D. Au 
(Elected Member of Urban Council) 


One of the notable Reform Club achievements last year 
was the introduction of an amendment to the Urban Council 
Ordinance to give Hongkong women equal rights and privi- 
leges in voting for, and in the nomination of, candidates 
for the Urban Council. This amendment was long overdue, 
but the Reform Club’s efforts have righted the wrong, 
and now women are able to play their proper role in local 
politics. Despite this development, only approximately 14 
per cent of the women entitled to vote actually did so at 
the last election. This poor response is due to the fact that 
many of our women are still not familiar with the scope 
of their rights, or were prevented by household duties from 
making the trip to the polling stations. 

At the top of the White-Collar-Class family budget is 
rent, which has been, and will probably continue to be, 


the largest single item of expense, especially in view of the 
rent increases which have just been sanctioned. Members 
of the public who are staying in pre-war premises should 
take full advantage of the service of the Tenancy Inquiry 
Bureau to be set up by the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs. 
This Bureau will have as its aim the adjustment of rents 
so that sub-tenants will no longer have to pay exorbitant 
charges. The Tenancy Inquiry Bureau is a good idea, but 
everything will depend on its terms of reference, the in- 
tegrity of the people who will run it, and the extent of 
public support and reliance on its capacity to really assist. 

For nearly 19 months the Reform Club has been fight- 
ing against de-control of rent and major rent increases. 
Although the Bill in its final form is not entirely satis- 
factory, it has amended the proposed 200 per cent increase 
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for domestic premises in favour of a 25 per cent increase— 
a compromise reached as a result of intense public agita- 
tion. The Acting Colonial Secretary said in his speech to 
Legislative Council that uitimate de-control is still under 
review. The Reform Club will continue to oppose this 
vigorously. 


Many people are occupying post-war premises, and have 
had, or are having, personal experience of very high rents, 
or ‘tea money’ ‘key money,’ or ‘construction money,’ as the 
painful extraction is sometimes described. We have no 
protection at all against this, and we cannot expect to achieve 
any real result in the rents issue if certain landlords, by 
the mere ruse of being post-war landlords, are allowed to 
continue to charge whatever rentals they choose. 


Government realises that the inadequacy of housing is 
the main reason for continued control of rent, and there- 
fore consideration is being given to a proposal to set up 
some sort of Housing Authority for a scheme involving 
1,000 flats. This is an excellent idea, but spasmodic ges- 
tures of this kind are not enough. The housing problem 
must be tackled as a whole. Therefore adjustment of pre- 
war rentals, requisitioning of unoccupied post-war premises, 
and the erection of 1,000 new flats should all be incor- 
porated into a single pilot scheme, so that in the course of 
a year or two, we would be well on the way towards solving 
the whole problem, and not merely one of its elements. 
Then, and only then, will the family- budget allocate to 
rent the 15 or 20 per cent of income, which is all that it 
should take, instead of the 40 or 50 per cent that one is 
paying now. 


The next heaviest item in the budget is the cost of 
food. To the high-income group this becomes merely a 
question of price, but to the lower-income group, questions 
of quality and adequacy of nourishment must also be con- 
sidered. Our meat supply comes largely from abroad, and 
our vegetables are expensive. In an island neighbourhood 
such as ours, we should be able to buy all the fish we want 
at prices well within our reach, but there is a great differ- 
ence in the amount the fishermen get for their fish, and 
the price in the market. 


No serious attempt has been made to break the fish 
dealers’ wholesale ring, which controls the market for fish, 
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and controls it so well that sometimes it costs more to buy 
fish caught in Hongkong waters than fish shipped in cold- 
storage all the way from England. Not enough assistance 
has ever been given to the fishermen who sail these anti- 
quated junks, nor to enable adequate retail outlets to be 
available. Fish could easily be one of our principal, and 
most economic, diets. There is no legitimate reason why 
the cost of fish should ever promote a headache among 
local housewives. Fish is good food, and good food means 
better health. 


Other important items in the budget include such 
heads as medicine and education. Concerning medicine, 
there have been reports for a long time about the proposed 
erection of a 1,000-bed hospital. But where is this wonder? 
Can it ever materialise? The only real solution lies in the 
adoption of a panel scheme, whereby public health will be 
protected against the twin ravages of inevitable occasional 
sickness, and the impossibility of meeting medical costs 
when sicknesses do arise. The Reform Club has recom- 
mended this scheme to Government, and we are hoping 
that this important matter is receiving proper and careful 
consideration. 


Private school fees at present are too high. A middle- 
class family can ill-afford to send all its children to school. 
If there are four children in a family it will mean a monthly 
reservation of $150 at least, for school fees alone. Council 
Schools should be established. If this matter were brought 
up in the Council we will encounter the fiercest opposi- 
tion. 


On June 22, 1949, the Reform Club of Hongkong pre- 
sented a Petition for consideration by His Excellency the 
Governor-in-Council for election of a number of Unofficial 
Members to the Legislative Council. Again in May this 
year we launched a Petition to Her Majesty the Queen for 
just two elected members to the Legislative Council. For 
four years we have stressed the importance of this matter 
and we now find it necessary to appeal to the Queen for 
a definite step in giving Hongkong citizens a say in our 
Government. As regards the Urban Council our ultimate 
aim is a proper Municipal Council with a mayor elected 
from Council members, not being an official (that is, not a 
Government servant) and eventually an elected majority dn 
the Council. 


INDONESIAN CULTURAL REVIEW 


Reviewing Indonesian culture from its very beginning 
up till today, it will strike the observer how the changes in 
the cultural movements always corresponded with the turn 
of the times. The great differences in e.g. the Netherlands 
period, the Madjapahit period, the Japanese period and the 
period of the Revolution are obvious. There is always a 
certain coherence between the various’ periods. The 
change of character of Indonesian culture was always affect- 
ed by national as well as by international influences. Indo- 
nesian culture always bore certain foreign influence. During 
the periods of Shriwidjaja and Madjapahit, when relations 
between Indonesia and India as well as those between Indo- 
nesia and China were close, Indonesian culture was affected 
considerably by Indian and Chinese cultures, thus causing 
the Indonesian religion, manners and customs, literature 
as well as arts to bear more or less foreign features. 


The own Indonesian influence, viz. the regional in- 
fluence, was also of great importance. Take for instance 
the influence of Shriwidjaja. Before the heavy blow in- 
flicted upon her by India in the battle of Ceylon, the 
Shriwidjaja empire was a great naval power. Possessing 
a powerful navy as well as a great merchant fleet Shri- 


widjaja ruled the Indonesian seas. For centuries it was 
visited by Chinese merchants and travellers. This is the 
reason why the eastcoast of Sumatra still has many manners 
and especially reminding of China. Their food, pastry, 
clothes and especially their bridalgowns show extraordinary 
similarity with such in China. In those days Indonesia 
was influenced by India. Buddhism had* a considerable 
number of followers in the Shriwidjaja empire. There was 
a special university based on this religion, which drew its 
students from the entire South East Asia. Mahayana Bud- 
dhism in the empire of Shriwidjaja formed a strong attraction 
and historians have stated that in those days many Tibetan 
Buddhist scholars went to Shriwidjaja in order to further 
their religious studies. | 

The Shriwidjaja empire, then a formidable naval power 
in South East Asia, effected all this. Almost the entire South 
East Asia, from Ceylon to. Cambodia, recognized Buddhist 
Shriwidjaja as their leader (ninth to twelfth century A.C.). 
Internal struggles caused the Shriwidjaja empire to lose its 
power and prosperity and for some time the golden age of 
the Indonesian culture was over. Only after the rise of 
the Madjapahit empire in Java a new Indonesian culture 
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based on Hinduism arose with a typical Indonesian charac- 
ter, this as a result of the almost exclusively Indonesian 
character of the empire of Madjapahit. Observing the 
temples erected in that period their typical Indonesian 
style strikes one immediately. Gradually the Indian in- 
fluence disappeared, its place being taken over by the 
national style. 


As stated earlier, the Madjapahit empire had a more 
typical Indonesian character and consequently the cultural 
movements were for the greater part concentrated in the 
home-country, near and around its capital. Only a slight 
number of large temples were erected in the coastal areas 
of Java. Madjapahit, contrary to Shriwidjaja of more 
Hinduistic character, effected almost no influence in the 
former territories of Shriwidjaja, although some parts of 
Sumatra and Borneo recognized the authority of Madjapahit. 
By the time of the fall of the empire of Madjapahit, Islam 
made its entry into Indonesia, Indian merchants being the 
original preachers. 


Again Indonesia underwent Indian influence, for the 
Moslem religion was not introduced via Arabia, but through 
Gudjerat India, where it had come from, after being brought 
in accordance with Oriental ideas in the Persian mystics such 
as Al Gazali. Atjeh (Northern Sumatra), Malaya and 
Bantam (West Java) were the first to repudiate Hinduism, 
Central Java following thereupon, 


The fall of the Madjapahit empire was not caused by 
Islam, for Madjapahit had been weakened long ago by 
internal struggles. The unity of this empire was soon 
broken completely, going the same disastrous way as Shri- 
widjaja. After the fall of Madjapahit and the decline of 
Hinduism the rise of Islam commenced. This religion spread 
in another way than Hinduism and Buddhism. The common 
people effected the spreading of Mohammedanism in Indo- 
nesia, 


It were not the kings, but merchants and common 
people, who preached and propagated this religion. Never- 
theless Islamic leaders in later periods possessed great power. 
It was an outstanding fact that this new religion did not 
have its centre in the fortified palaces (the Indonesian 
equivalent for the old castles), but outside them. Well- 
known Indonesian Islamic scholars such as Hamzah Fansuri, 
Abdul Rauf in Sumatra and the Wali Songo in Java proved 
clearly that the centres of Mohammedanism were beyond 
Government-circles, 


The introduction of Islam also meant simultaneously 
the introduction of a new culture into Indonesia (1400 
A.D.). This new culture adapted itself to the old religions, 
resulting in a compromise, which showed a clear development 
in the Moslem part of the Indonesian people. Even up to 
this day many Moslems are very fond of “wayang”’ (shadow 
show pantomime) and “‘gamelan’’ music. The Mahabaratha 
and Ramayana stories are still extremely popular. 


Indonesia has never experienced severe religious clashes, 
but for a rare exception in the Minangkabau (Western 
Sumatra) country in the beginning of the 19th century. 


In this area a Moslem-purification took place during the so-. 


called “Padri’” wars. \ These wars, originally fought against 
the allies of the Moslem-enemies, the Dutch, lasted about 
30 years. These wars were interrupted for a while during 
the period the Dutch were involved against Prince Diponegoro 
in Java (1827). Those people in Minangkabau, who kept up 
traditions strictly and who were not very keen followers 
of Mohammedanism felt slighted. Therefore they asked the 
Dutch to help them in their fight against the ‘“Padris’’. 
After Prince Diponegoro was captured by the Dutch, the 
Padri-leaders, Tuanku Imam Bondjol and others, had to 
fight against a Dutch Army reinforced by Sentot (Dipone- 
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goro’s second-in-command) and his troops, who had joined 
their former enemy’s army. In these long and bloody wars 
finally Tuanku Imam Bondjol had to surrender after the 
Bondjol fortress was captured. After Minangkabau soon 
Atjeh (where ulama Tjeuku Tjih’ di Tiro carried on the 
battle with religious exaltation), Bali, Lombok, Goa, Bone 
were defeated too by the Netherlanders. Not a single part 
of Indonesia was any longer independent, so that Indonesian 
culture had no possibility to develop freely and indepen- 
dently any more. 
*x * * 


Many sociologists mention the Philippines as a striking 
example, the latter having had a culture in earlier times 
similar to that in Indonesia. The conquest of the Philip- 
pines a few centuries ago by Spain and the United States 
of America respectively caused the Northern Philippine 
people in Luzon not only to lose almost entirely their own 
language, the Tagalog tongue. Together with the Spanish 
and American cultures they adopted their respective reli- 
gions. This is what happens to a culture, when the people 
possessing such culture, lose their independence and cannot 
offer adequate national cultural resistance. 


During the Dutch rule, which in reality did not last 
350 years, as in the beginning only few parts of Indonesia 
were occupied, the Indonesian culture began to lose its value 
for many people. This was caused by the absence of a- 
powerful centre capable of leading the thoughts of the 
Indonesian people. Moreover, Western culture, together 
with Christian culture introduced by Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, had made their entry into Indonesia. 
When the old Indonesian culture began to develop under 
the influence of the Western-Christian culture, the former 


started to lose gradually its original character. Only in 


some regions in the interior, e.g. in the vicinity of the 
palaces at .Surakarta and Jogjakarta, the old classic Java- 
nese culture put up a stiff resistance. But this culture had 
almost no possibilities to improve and lost all its dynamic 
power. Its static character was the result of a stubborn 
disclaiming attitude with regard to everything introduced 
from abroad. This was the reason why Indonesian culture 
for a few centuries only exhibited the classic culture, arts, 
manners and customs. Because the major part of all this 
was experienced in Java, the latter island being the most 
extensively investigated of all, Western people in general 
believed that only the Javanese culture, more precisely the 
Central Javanese culture and particularly the cultures of 
Surakarta and Jogjakarta were of importance. But it is 
quite obvious that there are still a few remnants found 
of the old cultures in Bali, Minangkabau, Batak-territory 
and in the Preanger-territory (West-Java). At present 
those regional cultures have the special attention and care 
of the Indonesian people, this now and then causing a 
strained provincialism. 


Besides these cultures gradually a so-called westernized 
culture arose, mainly supported by Indonesians educated in 
the European way. Essentially this culture indeed is a 
“mixed” culture. Its appearance’ is splendid, exhibiting 
schools, hospitals, beautiful roads and so on. But it is 
neither a western nor an oriental culture. These westernized 
Indonesians began to forget the Indonesian manners and 
customs and even their own mother-tongue. Before the last 
war a considerable part of the Indonesian youth did not 
know well their regional nor the Indonesian language. Indo- 
nesian books and newspapers were not read very much and 
only the regional arts (as mentioned earlier) could be 
seen on the stage or at parties, just by way of curiosity. 
Naturally there were Indonesian leaders and thinkers who 
were aware of this and who sought a solution. 


But about in 1905 the mentality of the Oriental people 
in general and that of the Indonesian people especially 
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commenced to change by the roaring guns at Port Arthur. 
Japan gave the western giant, Russia, a beating. This 
caused Asia to awaken. On the 20th of May 1908 a national 
movement commenced and gradually people realized that 
the various regions in Indonesia were only parts of one 
home-country, indonesia. The consciousness of the Indo- 
nesians being one people, who are to have one mother-tongue, 
began to develop rapidly. 

After the youth, amidst the Indonesian people and 
on Indonesian soil, had made the solemn pledge during the 
Second Youth Congress at Djakarta in 1928 to become 
one people with one country and one language, the Indo- 
nesian people fully realized this ideal, striving after it full 
of enthusiasm. it was then that the Indonesian National 
hymn, the “Indonesia Raya’, was heard everywhere and 
the national colours, the Ked-and-white flag, were flown. 

The culture of {ndonesia-born-again suddenly was vigo- 
rously stimulated. The national culture, however, was ob- 
structed as betore, mainly by the interests of the conserva- 
tive Duicn. ‘The Indonesian people and their leaders had 
to endure before they succeeded in getting some hold on 
the course of affairs in their own country. All this changed 
suddenly at the outbreak of World War Il. During this 
war the Japanese empire attacked the Pacific-countries humi- 
liating the westerners for about four years in the eyes 
of everyone in these vast regions. The three and a half 


SUGAR IN 


Among the plants in Indonesia from which sugar is 
obtained, the sugar cane is the most important. The aren 
(Arenga pinnata Merr) and the coconut palm (Cocos 
nucifera) are the sources from which the well known ‘gula 
djawa’ is obtained, a reddish sugar substance produced 
from the sugar caramel. Gula djawa is not exported. For 
inland consumption, especially in hot islands beyond Djawa, 
where practically no sugar cane is being grown, this aren 
and coconut sugar are popular requirements at least as 
important as is cane sugar. 

From the cane sugar the mills with modern equipment 
produce factory sugar or crystal sugar, locally known as 
‘gula pasir’, a product mainly destined for export. Locally 
people obtain trom the sugar cane such products as ‘gula 
merah’ (red sugar), ‘guia mangkok’ (cup sugar), which 
varieties are mainly in demand in Djawa, where most of 
the smallholders’ sugar cane is being planted. 

The importance of sugar for Indonesia will be evident 
from the following estimates. The total population of 
Indonesia in 1952 was roughly 80 million souls, constituting 
about 16 million families. The sugar consumption of each 
family may be estimated at 6 kg per month or 72 kg per 
annum, so that the total annual consumption for the whole 
of Indonesia may be put at 72 x 16 million = 1,152 million 
kg of sugar of all sorts and varieties. 

The production of ‘gula pasir’ in Indonesia (that is to 
say in Djawa) in 1950 amounted to roughly 450 million kg. 
In addition to crystal sugar, the sugar mills also produce 
‘sula tetes’, better known as molasses, obtained from the 
residue of the sugar cane. The molasses production amounts 
to from 12% to 20% of the crystal sugar obtained, depend- 
ing upon the quality of the cane. If the cane is already 
too old, or has become burnt, or is otherwise unsuitable 
for the main product, then the molasses percentage will 
be much greater than the 12% yield of crystal sugar. 

Including the molasses, which are mainly consumed 
inland, the production of factory sugar in 1952 amounted to 
roughly 522 million kg. so that we may estimate the sugar 
produced by the population at 1,152 million kg. less 522 
million kg., or 630 million kg. This shows that the sugar 
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years of Japanese occupation and suppression brought with 
them tremendous grief for the Indonesian people. Although 
Indonesia actually did not participate in this war, Indonesia 
had to pay for it with more than three million. But all 
this led to the Indonesian people realizing better than ever 
before that this was to be the last suppression. 

There was a light that shone in that extensive dark- 
ness. Selfinterest made the Japanese stimulate Indonesian 
culture. Indonesian arts in general and Indonesian literature 
had never before made such improvements. The Indo- 
nesian youth gained its selfrespect, however, paying very 
heavily for it. Indonesia was seething with rage when Japan 
lost the war and things reached their climax by the pro- 
clamation of Indonesia’s independence on the 17th of 
August 19465. 

During the 4 years of struggle against the second 
period of Dutch rule all-out attempts were made to keep, 
what had already been achieved. The national spirit grew 
stronger and the death of thousands of youngsters by Dutch 
arms caused the spirit of independence to break loose. 

The present Indonesian culture is a reflection of the 
spirit, thoughts and wishes of the Indonesian people. Now 
the Indonesian culture has a solid foundation, the “Pantja 
Sila” or five basic principles formulated in the preamble 
of the Provisional Constitution, stating: social justice, na- 
tional spirit, humanity, democracy and faith in one God. 


INDONESIA 


produced by the population is very much more than that 
produced by the mills, including also the molasses. 

In 1940 there were 100 sugar cane estates, 96 of which 
had a mill of their own; 85 of these mills, actually pro- 
ducing in 1940, put out 1,587,4 million kg. of crystal 
sugar, obtained trom 90,800 hectares of sugar cane planta- 
tions. This total also includes the smallholders’ cane 
that was milled for the production of crystal sugar. As 
compared with the peak years 1928, 1929, and 1930, when 
respectively 2,923,6 mullion kg., 2,871 million kg., and 
2,915,9 million kg, of crystal sugar was produced, the pro- 
duction in 1940 was considerably less, 

In the years 1934, 1935, and 1936 there was a slump 
in the sugar production of Indonesia, so that of the 178 
mills in that period there remained first 50 and finally 
only 37 producing an output of 636,1 million kg. in 1934, 
509,7 million kg. in 1935, and 574.7 million kg. in 1936, 
all of it crystal sugar. Later this condition gradually im- 
proved, until the Japanese invasion. In the course of the 
Japanese occupation most of the 85 mills producing in 
1941 were closed or demolished. The machinery was dis- 
mantied by the Japanese or was transported elsewhere, 
so that in 1946, after the Japanese capitulation, only few 
sugar mills remained. In the course of the Netherlands 
military actions in 1947 and 1948 these few mills were 
practically destroyed. It was not until in 1949 that a 
beginning was made with their rehabilitation, so that in 
1950, 277,1 million kg., in 1951, 426,3 million. kg. and in 
1952 roughly 450 million kg. of crystal sugar could be pro- 
duced by 46 sugar mills. Indonesia reached a total of 
about 29% of its prewar sugar production, or 15% of that 
in the peak year 1929. The potential production is very 
much greater. For 1953 the output of crystal sugar is 
estimated to amount to more or less 550 million kg. and, 
if we do not consider unforeseen circumstances, it will 
reach 1,000 million kg. in 1955. This last production figure 
corresponds to that allowed by the Sugar Convention (Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement) of 1951. 

Of the many difficulties that must be overcome by the 
sugar industry the principal are the lack of capital, the 
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very high expenditures that must be incurred for the re- 
habilitation of the sugar mills, and the excessive price of 
rice to be paid by the workers. The cultivation of rice, 
the main foodstuff required by the people, which is of 
much greater importance than the sugar production, also 
constitutes a drawback in the endeavour to increase the 
sugar output. However, the results attained in the past 
several years are not unsatisfactory for a young State like 
the Republic of Indonesia. 


* * > 


Already before the war the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Association for the Sale of Sugar (NIVAS) had been es- 
tablished, one of its members being a Government repre- 
sentative. The sugar sold by this organization is classified 
according to its crystal value, this being for: 


a. Superior Head Sugar ...... 99.9% crystal (basic percentage) 
b. Superior Sugar 99.0% 


The Board of Directors of the NIVAS has the right 
to change the provision covering the crystal content of the 
Muscovado if in its judgment the average polarization cf 


the quantities available makes this desirable. , 
In 1940 the export value of the crystal sugar and the 


molasses amounted to Rp, 53,1 million, this being approxi- 
mately 9% of the export value of all agricultural export 
products of Indonesia in that year (Rp. 590.5 million). In 
1950 the export value of crystal sugar amounted to Rp. 1.4 
million, which was 0.07% af the total export value of all 
agricultural export products in that year, which amounted 
to Rp. 1.573.7 million. In 1951 the export value of crystal 
sugar amounted to Rp. 4.5 million, or about 0.15% of the 
total export value of the agricultural products exported 
from Indonesia, which in that year amounted to Rp. 2,897.9 
million, 

The present production capacity of Indonesia is still 


insufficient to equal the pre-war export volume, because 


the production is still below par, though the inland con- 
sumption is constantly increasing. The increase in the 
production of smallholders’ sugar does not yet correspond 
to the advance in the inland consumption. The costs of 
production throughout Indonesia are still disproportionately 
high, more especially as a result of the costs of rehabilitating 
the sugar mills that were destroyed in the years of war 
and revolution, 

A sugar mill having a capacity of producing 240 short 
tons requires a capital of about Rp. 100 million. The costs 
of social provisions, which before the war were inconsider- 
able, at this time devour most of the production costs, so 
that a comparison with the production costs of: foreign 
sugar cannot be effected without drawing inaccurate com- 
parisons. 

In order to make it possible for the sugar production 
apparatus to overcome its difficulties, the Government re- 
gulates the price of sugar in the inland market. The do- 
mestic price of sugar is very much higher than the export 
price. Furthermore the Government arranged to create a 
rehabilitation fund, while it also determines the division 
of the yield from the sugar sales. The price paid to the 
sugar mills through the intermediary of the NIVAS is the 
price according to the “export parity’, that is to say the 
price they would receive if the sugar produced by them 
were sold abroad. 

It is for this reason that the price of sugar varies from 
moment to moment. For the year 1951 the export parity 
was fixed at Rp. 152 per quintal, which is the same as the 


““NIVAS price ex factory”. 


The sugar mill also receives an allowance on the price 
received from the sale of its sugar in the inland market, 
which is figured as follows: 

a.. The NIVAS price of sugar is fixed at Rp. 245 per 
quintal for assortment SHS, delivery warehouse Tjirebon. 


) 
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b. The excess exceeding this “average NIVAS price’, there- 
fore amounts to Rp. 245—Rp. 152 — Rp. 93. ec. Of this 
amount of Rp. 93 an amount of Rp, 27 must be paid in 


‘ excise charges, and furthermore costs of transportation, 


warehousing, etc., so that the remainder is roughly Rp. 52. 
d. Of this remainder 50% is transmitted to the Govern- 
ment for the rehabilitation fund, 25% accrues to the mill, 
and 25% is paid into the molest fund. 

By these means the Government can dispose of an 
amount of roughly Rp. 80 million to improve the position 
of the sugar industry in Indonesia. In addition the Govern- 
ment has taken measures to increase the contact between 
the planters of sugar cane and the mill. It is generally 
agreed that the methods of sugar planting as they prevailed 
before the war are not any longer applicable to present 
day circumstances. As is generally known, the sugar cane 
is grown on grounds rented from the population, the owner 
of the plot being taken on by the sugar mill as a plantation 
worker, and as such he must perform the duties assigned 
him by the mill on the ground he has rented out. Depend- 
ing on the quantity of sugar cane he sends to the mill, he 
was paid out. 

The pre-war method caused the sugar farmers who 
rented their grounds to a sugar estate to be bound for 
years to come, so that the farmers paid but little attention 
to the sugar crop on their fields. There were constant 
conflicts between the sugar farmers and the mill owners 
in connection with their several interests. The owners of 
the grounds that were rented to the mill, and also the other 
sugar-cane farmers, did not participate in the benefits of 
the yield, but only in its burdens. The Government mea- 
sures taken since 1950 created a proper understanding 
and an adequate cooperation between the sugar mill and 
the sugar farmer. 

In carrying into effect this common interest, the hiring 
and renting of grounds for sugar planting is yearly settled 
by decree of the Minister of Internal Affairs, after con- 
sultation with the Minister of Agriculture. By these mea- 
sures the owners of the ground obtain a rental which is 
increased by a premium should the yield of the sugar-cane 
planted on such a plot exceed a certain quantity. 

The crop planted by the smallholder (not the pro- 
perty of the sugar mill, or not planted by the latter on 
hired grounds) is transferred to the mill at its proper time, 
and there it is worked up. The contract covering this 
activity 1s concluded by both the parties concerned upon a 
voluntary basis, which may not, of course, go counter to 
the Government regulations and measures taken with re- 
ference thereto. 

The way in which this plan of “mutual interest’ is 
set up has been approved by the farmers’ organizations 
and the General Sugar Syndicate of Indonesia (ASSI), so 
that in the years 1951—1957, inclusive, the smallholders’ 
cane crop of respectively 3,000 ha., 9,000 ha., 11,000 ha., 
20,000 ha., 30,000 ha., 40,000 ha. and 50,000 ha., could 
be worked up by the sugar mills. 

~The quality of the smallholders’ cane sent to the mill 
for the extracting of its sugar, was not disappointing. 
According to the publications of the Experimental Station 
of the Djawa Sugar Industry at Pasuruan, 22,73 million 
kg. of crystal sugar were obtained in 1952 from 1,042 ha. 
of smallholders’ cane. The average yield of crystal sugar 
per hectare amounted to 6,180 kg. with an output figure 
of 11.26. The production of crystal sugar by the mills 
from their own plantings in 1952 varied from 7,640 to 14,010 
kg. per hectare. 

This latter figure justifies the hope that before long 
Indonesia will once more be able to produce sugar as effec- 
tively as it did in the pre-war years, when the production 
amounted to between 17,000 and 18,000 kg. of crystal sugar 
per hectare. 
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The following statistical tables of Hongkong Government (Dept. of Commerce & Industry) relating to economic 
and other subjects, compiled in consultation with the Departments concerned, include as far as_ possible all 
figures in respect of the month of May 1953. 3 
VITAL STATISTICS REGISTRATION OF FACTORIES INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND 
INJURIES REPORTED 
Total Total 
May January-May May January-May Total 
(a) Births Applications for May January- 
Registered: registration re- May 
Non-Chinese : 72 307 Less Cancella- Number of Accidents .. 52 240 
nti tions 10* 637 Number of Persons In- 
4,918 26,768 jured .... in 241 
(b) Deaths — me 6 56 
Registered: Registration certi- acninery . 
1,444 7,775 ficates issued... 21 114 Transpo 
Non-Chinese _. 7 62 — Explosions; Fires .... 2 4 B 
Note:-— Poisonous, hot or cor- 
le 1,451 7,837 * Including 1 application refused. rosive substances .. 2 8 
Including 13 applications refused. Electricity 1 1 
Fall of Persons ........ 13 48 
: Stepping on or strik- 
TONNAGES OF VEGETABLES MAR- TONNAGES OF FISH MARKETED against Ob- 
KOWLOON Tons Tons Fall of Ground ........ 1 6 
(a) Fish (Salt Water) Handling without 
Item Total Golden Thread ........ 242.3 1,596.0 machinery .......... 4 12 
May January-May 44.8 194.1 
Cabbage, Chinese Red Sea Bream 138.9 618.5 Miscellaneous __........ 10 37 
Flowering ......... 280.77 2,782.59 
Cabbage Leaf Mustard 192.61 718.64 Yellow Croaker...... 12.1 130.2 | Ceme 
Cabbage, White ...... 768.00 3,510.68 Mackerel Scad_ ...... 88.5 651.4 
Kale, Chinese ...... 90.53 1,243.06 All others 1,500.4 6,228.6 
42.86 1,730.58 ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED P 
Onion, Spring ...... 63.99 517.46 (b) Salt Fish 
2.00 793.75 Yellow Croaker ...... 61.4 May January-May 
Spinach Chinese 104.55 232.45 Golden Thread ...... 9.3 253.8 : N N 
76. . Zz ne wee 
Turpins (Loh Peck) .. 44.04 2,628.14 Red Sea 4-3 102.2 Cattle .............. 364 1,759 
Melon, 19.36 72.24 White Herring 110.5 145.7 Swine ..........--- 55,217 288,924 Lig] 
Squash, Hairy ...... 269.34 275.33 Mackerel Scad ...... 1.3 110.9 Sheep and Goats 737 4,883 P 
Other Vegetables 1,445.24 7,515.53 239.8 1,196.3 
4,990.63 29,169.82 2,705.6 18,447.65 Total 56,318 295,566 
Cr 
Pub 
HONGKONG BUILDING 
Cost of New Building Work completed in the City of Victoria, May. 
(Data furnished by the Commissioner of Rating and Valuation) 
Other (including 
Factories and Offices and Houses and mixed Total 
Godowns Shops Flats accommodation) 
Site Site Site Site Site 
No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work 
Building under $50,000 -- 8 251,000 1 48,000 — 9 299,000 — 
 $ 50,000—$ 99,999 — — 81,600 is -— — 19 1,150,396 — 
 $500,000—$999,999 1 954017 — — — — — — — 1 954,017 Ind 
,000,000 
Totals 1 954,017 — 1 81,600 26 — 1 48,000 29 «2,403,018 
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Cost of New Building Work completed in Hongkong Island outside City of 
Victoria, May. 
Other (including 
Factories and Offices and Houses and mixed Total 
Godowns Shops Flats accommodation ) 
Site Site Site Site Site 
No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work 
Building under $50,000 .... — 1 3,800 — — 10 72,600 — til 76,400 — 
» $ 50,000-—$ 99,999 = — 8 584,361 9,780 — — 8 584,361 9,780 
 $100,000—$199,999 . — — 12 1,617,198 192,000 2 234,600 7,092 14 1,861,798 199,092 
 $200,000—$299,999 .  — — 1 200,000 37,600 — — — 1 200,000 37,600 
»  $300,000—$499,999  — — — 1 499,087 12,500 — — 1 499,037 12,500 
Totals — = = 1 3,800 — 22 2,850,596 251,780 12 307,200 7,092 35. 3,161,596 258,872 
Cost of New Building Work completed in Kowloon and 
New Kowloon, May. 
Other (including 
Factories and Offices and Houses and mixed Total 
Godowns Shops Flats accomniodation) 
Site Site Site Site Site 
No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work No. Building Work 
Building under $50,000 ..... 6 106,322 14 544,297 3 56,650 — 23 706,269 
9” $ 50,000—$ 99,999 . —~ -—— — — — 29 1,906,785 38,732 l 88,500 — 30 1,995,285 38,732 
$100,000—$199,999 . 1 165,000 143,000 16,993 -— — 2 308,000 16,993 
$500,000—$999,999 — ~ — 1 743,481 36,302 1 743,481 36,302 
Totals 17° 270,922 — — 44 2,594,082 55,725 6 1,104,129 36,302 657 3,968,533 92,027 
PRODUCTION OF CEMENT FOOD AND FUEL COSTS EMPLOYED AS THE BASIS OF 
ean ASSESSMENT OF REHABILITATION ALLOWANCES 
| 
May January-May Unit Week Ending 
Selected Commodities Quantities 
Metric Tons Metric Tons (Catties) May 2 May 9 . May 16 May 23 May 30 
Riee and Flour 7.2 6.1400 6.1400 6.1100 6.1100 6.1100 
oes 1.9 . 8930 8550 . 8930 8930 
Salt Cabbage ...... . 2420 . 2440 . 2440 .2440 
Oil (Peanut) ...... 7 1.3160 1.3160 1.3160 1.3230 1.3370 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY SO ES 2 1.0800 1.0800 1.0800 1.0800 1.0800 
3 . 8340 . 8370 . 8370 .8130 . 8160 
Total 4 1.0800 1.0360 1.0320 1.0320 1.0360 
May January- 1.0920 9900 1.0320 1.0800 1.0980 
May 10.0 . 9400 . 9200 . 9000 8500 . 8300 
14 Pes. .7000 . 7000 . T7000 . 7000 .7000 
_ 14.3170 14.1180 14.1060 14.12 14. 
ees 12,988,437 64,685,455 
1,047,490 4,916,220 VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 
. sated MONTHLY TOTALS OF LICENSED VEHICLES, DRIVERS, ETC. 
Consumers .. 11,741,354 50,664,244 ; 
Publie Total New 
i li , etc. ay 
Lighting _... 205,291 976,282 30th April joetiens e ay 
Vehicles: 
GAS MANUFACTURE & Motor Buses 520 — 
Public Commercial Lorries ...........- 1,398 9 
DISTRIBUTION Private Commercial Lorries ............ 1,174 18 7 1,186 
Government Cars & 799 7 806 
Total Rickshaws (Private) 85 — 1 
May January- 853 — 85 
May 37 187 
Cubic feet Cubic feet — 
Domestic ........ 42,511,000 228,954,800 
rivers: 
Industrial 2,440,200 12,149,500 Motor Drivers’ Licences .............- 39,715 199 51 40,163 
Public Lighting 2,954,100 14,509,100 Learners’ — 520 
Total 47,905,300 255,613,400 Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .......... 146 


SHIPPING 
(Ocean and River over 60 tons net) Entering and Clearing the Port of Hongkong 
Ma January- 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
British paivncheedcciitiiiemmetis 207 431,026 207 436,251 1,079 2,240,441 1,086 2,234,703 
Ameren. 5.0 18 98,680 18 98,680 86 450,374 86 450,374 
Burmese — — 1 2,769 1 2,769 
a, 47 19,656 50 21,178 129 59,244 130 60,004 
eS ke eee 16 57,211 15 52,545 71 247,590 70 244,591 
12 59,443 18 80,629 86 390,339 83 385,979 
French 3 24,282 3 24,282 13 83,960 14 84,871 
1 2,209 1 2,209 3 7,963 3 7,963 
German ........... 2 1,024 1 512 3 1,536 2 1,024 
— — — — 8,893 2 8,893 
Indonesian — — — — 
ce eee 1 4,740 1 4,740 2 9,820 2 9,820 
Japanese 23 61,719 21 61,631 111 282,430 109 282,342 
— — 1 4,856 1 4,856 
Liberian — — — — 
— — — — — — 
Norwegian ................ 40 104,320 43 107,707 199 496,502 200 496,116 
Pakistan. — — 2 5,498 1 2,612 
Panamanian .......... 17 33,620 17 34,111 68 119,281 70 130,003 
ee 7 13,634 7 13,634 30 67,623 32 68,007 
Portuguese ._............... — 4 16,678 4 16,678 
8 21,940 9 27,958 40 113,001 40 113,001 
Thailand — — 1 1,580 4 5,840 4 5,840 
1 2,539 1 2,539 2 3,518 2 3,518 
Total 403 936,043 413 970,186 1,936 4,618,156 1,942 4,613,964 
KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches under 60 tons 
(BRITISH SECTION) GOODS AND . 
PASSENGER STATISTICS Total 
May January-May 
May Os Inward Outward Inward Outward 
Passengers: Local: No. Me. Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ..............-.. 28,497 6,164 165,952 62,122 
Upward 147,130 870,160 Tonnage of Cargo: Launches .........:.. 954 58 4,928 645 
Downward 141,452 765,782 
Concession | Total 29,451 6,222 170,880 52,767. 
Tickets 23,445 110,108 
i Foreign : Tonnage of Vessels: Junks ................ 49,244 49,195 283,663 282,032 
Upward — — Tonnage of Vessels: Launches ........... 4,277 4,456 24,228 23,904 
whnwa — 
Kes. Total 53,521 53,651 307,891 305,936 
Upward 7,626,970 26,815,210 | 
Downward 17,291,930 105,670,980 No. of Passengers 
» Foreign: 
Upward 
Downward 
Revenue: Passengers H.K.$ H.K.$ Commercial Cargo Tonnages 
Local 240,573.75* 1,840,286.87+ Total 
Foreign = eit May January-May 
Goods : 
100.208. 06 Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Foreign — Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Miscellaneous Receipts 82,843.58 600,823.08 Ocean-going Vessels 219,020 115,438 1,227,938 605,364 
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* Includes $ 22,055.45 (Concession Tickets). 
7 Includes $103,799.75 (Concession Tickets). 


River Steamers 


Total 221,854 117,916 1,240,086 618,135 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX FIGURES, ON MARCH, 1947, BASE 


Front the data obtained in enquiries each month into movements in the retail prices of the consumer goods and charges for the services 
commonly purchased by the households of clerical and skilled technical workers in Hongkong, Retail Price Index Figures have been calculated, 
on a basis of an Index Figure of 100 assigned to the average prices of such goods and services in March, 1947, as shown in the following Table. 


General Retail Price Index Figures on the same basis have also been calculated by applying, to 
respect of the changes in price since March, 1947, of each group of such goods and services, the ‘‘weights’’ shown at the foot of the Table, 
reflecting the relative importance, according 
average family of the above mentioned class of the community, as found in analyses of the budgets of such households obtained in 
family living enquiries conducted in March, 1947, and in June, 1948. 


to amount and frequency of outlay thereon, 


Retail Price Indices on Basis March, 1947-100 


Dec. 
1950 
I. Food (including drink) ............ 4a 
Ill. Clothing (including footwear) .... 92 
IV. Fuel, Light & Cleaning: 
Electric Light 59 
Vv. Other Items: 
(ii) Tobaceo & Cigarettes ........ 113 
(iii) Doctors & Medicines .......... 107 
(v) Household Equipment ........ 92 
(vi) Hair-dressing ............... 125 
(vii) Newspapers & Stationery .... 130 
(viii) Shoe Repairs 84 
100 
GENERAL RETAIL PRICE INDEX 


“Weight” used in calculations: 


(i) In respect of the calculations of June, 1947-June, 1948, the following, found in the budgetary enquiry of March, 1947: 


Food, 52; Rent, 8; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 5; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2; Education, 3.75; Tobacco and Cigarettes, 2.75; Doctors and 
Medicines, 2.75; Fares, 2.256; Household Equipment, 2.25; Hairdressing, 


Rates, .25. 


Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 
1951 1951 1951 1951 19652 #£1962 


119 124 128 125 122 125 
101 101 101 101 103 103 
(106 114 110 113 111 109 


172 136 129 139 161 123 
58 57 57 16 61 69 
106 100 96 95 94 94 


109 109 109 109 109 132 
113 113 113 113 113 113 
110 lil lll 112 110 110 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
107 112 116 123 122 120 
123 123 122 122 122 121 
213 213 213 213 213 193 
104 108 101 91 89 86 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


117 119 #£=221 


Dec. Jan. 
1962 1952 1963 


131 124 120 
103 103 103 
108 101 100 


118 110 113 


69 65 
94 93 


132 132 132 
113 113 113 
110 110 110 
100 100 100 
116 114 117 
124 123 123 
193 193 173 


86 79 


100 100 100 


123 118 115 


the average percentage figures in 


of each group in the pattern of expenditure of the 


Feb. Mar. |April May. June 
1963 1953 1953 1953 1953 


128 121 125 123 128 
103 103 104 104 104 
100 99 98 98 97 
103 104 108 102 95 
65 65 64 61 61 
93 92 92 93 92 
132 132 132 132 138 
113 113 113 113 113 
110 110 109 109 109 
100 100 100 100 100 
118 118 117 116 115 
1235 123 123 123 122 
173 173 173 173 173 
81 81 81 81 81 
100 100 100 100 100 


119 115 118 116 119 


1.50; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe Repairs, .5; 


(ii) In respect of the calculations of September, 1948, onwards, the following, found in the budgetary enquiry of June, 1948: 


Food, 51; Rent, 9; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 4; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2.6; Education, 3.5; Tobacco and Cigarettes, 3; Doctors and 
Medicines, 2.5; Fares, 2.26; Household Equipment, 1.75; Hairdressing, 1.60; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe Repairs, .5; 


Rates, .25. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER 


COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 


Imports Exports 
Total Total 
May January-May May January-May 

% of % of % of % of 

$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 

Trade ° Trade Trade Trade 

777,934 25 19,856,731 1.12 2,345,279 .88 15,472,178 1.18 

266,499 .08 1,653,245 .09 925,684 35 7,005,647 53 

3,910,857 1.24 18,453,895 1.05 3,036,319 1.14 17,877,452 1.36 

5,456,986 1.73 22,183,745 1.26 1,631,131 .61 8,509,372 .65 

NR ed 7,265,184 2.31 41,182,880 2.33 1,391,626 52 6,810,588 52 

17,572,825 5.58 80,751,287 4.57 29,188,920 10.92 158,878,229 12.10 

Philippines 1,265,677 .40 4,650,403 .26 5,634,993 2.11 23,967,261 1.82 

I 50 SP) 19,385,467 6.16 128,826,943 7.30 16,426,135 6.15 63,866,368 4.86 

1,278,314 Al 12,321,507 .70 64,393,677 24.09 182,852,974 13.92 

China (excl. Formosa) 69,410,469 22.04 409,251,241 23.18 38,728,995. 14.49 339,506,217 25.85 

22,338,376 7.09 45,544,451 2.58 7,783,911~ 2.91 44,487,459 3.39 

South Korea _........... 2,028,623 .64 5,339,480 .30 5,786,290 2.16 17,834,114 1.36 
Total Trade of Hong- 

314,916,019 100 = 1,765,628,198 100 267,243,617 100 1,313,419,454 100 
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TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS AND 
CASUALTIES 


Total 
May January-May 
Number of Accidents: 


che 374 1,728 
Kowloon & New Territories 458 1,928 
Number of Casualties: 
Hongkong: 
Datel 1 10 
Serious injury ....«+.+.. 13 85 
Slight injury .......+.. 128 480 
Kowloon & New Territories: 
Patel 1 22 
Serious injury’ .......-. 26 125 
Slight injury .......+:. 201 820 
Total Casualties .... 370 1,542 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 
OF AIRCRAFT 


Passengers and Freight at Tai Tak 


Total 
May January- 
Aircraft: May 
Arrivals ........ 225 1,048 
Departures .. 221 1,047 
Total 446 2,095 
Passengers: 
Aptivais: ........ 4,094 18,432 
Departures 4,173 19,376 ; 
Total 8,267 37,808 
Freight: 
Imports (kilo- 
grammes) .. 71,206 472,858 
Exports (kilo- 
grammes) .. | 144,294 571,117 


Total 215,500 1,043,975 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE FIGURES 


February, 1953 March, 1953 April, 1953 


$ 4 $ 
1,044,251,982.61 1,103,261,118.82 1,092,564,614.07 


BANK NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


May, 1953 
$ 
999,730,949 .80 


Banks May 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation .............ccccccceccecccs 755,876,770 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 39,778,418 
POST OFFICE REVENUE 
Total 
May January-May 
x 
Receipt stamps (collected on behalf of Stamp ; 
1,564,999. 00 7,394,374.45 


HONGKONG AIRPORT 


Total Air Traffic for Month of June, 1953; To and From Points of Call. 


Hong Kong Corporation 


Dollar. 


to apply for Warrants. 


tered. 


Directors, 


share (nett, after deduction of 


Profits 


Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 31st December 
1953 at the rate of 1/2 7/8d, per 


This Dividend will be payable 
on or after Monday, 10th August 
at the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be clcsed 
from Friday, 24th July to Satur- 
day, 8th August, 1953 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 


By Order of the Board of 


MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 7th July, 1953: 


DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 

Points of Call Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 

United Kingdom .. 63 1,093 3,907 37 4,254 5,525 
OR 83 225 1,374 18 603 1,718 
Middle East ........ 94 201 696 62 130 474 
ee aaa 44 99 1,039 55 344 283 
RSE ted 31 385 4,005 35 137 89 
Singapore ............ 374 4,188 7,834 333 1,966 3,722 
647 3,300 23,515 416 1,685 13,296 
Indochina ........... 450 295 16,557 379 774 3,472 
Philippines’ ........ 843 956 19,106 822 637 2,572 
846 5,959 8,342 780 2,277 20,027 
146 2,446 3,524 40 3,372 2,415 
45 98 1,271 28 28 692 
353 1,008 46,307 417 899 3,587. 
Honolulu ............ 68 55 247 17 106 “22 
243 602 139 , 17 108 522 
7 4,906 — 367 146 
“Direct Transit .. 481 10,602 481 10,602 
4,336 20,910 142,769 3,456 17,687 58,562 

Total Aircraft Departure = 214 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 212 


* The total does not include the direct transit. 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING IN JUNE 


Ju 


JUNKS & LAUNCHES 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT AIRLINE 


Civil Air Transport (CAT) originally known as CNRRA 
Air Transport was founded on October 25, 1946 under the 
partnership of General C. L. Chennault and Whiting Willauer 
when a contract was signed with CNRRA (Chinese National 
Relief & Rehabilitation Assn.) to transport relief supplies 
from the seaports to the interior parts of the country. At 
the end of the last world war General Chennault realized that 
China could never get back on its feet without air trans- 
port. CNRRA was trying to get its relief cargoes to the 
hinterland, so it provided US$2,000,000 for Chennault and 
Willauer to operate the airlifting. 


It was not until three months afterward that CAT was 
able to get some planes. The maiden flight was made on 
January 21, 1947 when it airlifted CNRRA relief supplies 
including a jeep from Shanghai to Canton. 


Inspite of many obstacles, chief of which was shortage 


of working fund, CAT made a good start and achieved 
great success by dint of the tenacity and determination 
of its executives and first rate pilots. From 128 employees 
and five planes at the end of February 1947, the airline 
fleet had increased to 18 C-47’s and C-46’s and 822 employees 
by the end of the year. During 1947, CAT flew 1,930,558 
miles and in the beginning the cargo consisted mostly of 
importations from abroad such as medicines, cotton, vege- 
table seeds, cattle and sheep. In the autumn of 1947, it 
began to airlift passengers as well as goods from remote 
inland to the coast and thus aided farmers and merchants 
in the exportation of raw materials such as peanuts, bristles, 
tobacco leaves, wolfram, and tin. In the first few months, 
the main efforts were directed at the transportation of 
essential supplies in chartered flights, and passenger service 
was only of a temporary nature. The planes then had no 
attractive fittings and there were only long canvas benches. 
There were no flight stewards and no food was provided, 
not even for the flight crew. 

The airline was making an important contribution to 
the economy of the country. With a group of resourceful 
and daring pilots, it fulfilled the need for some dependable 
and safe transportation in a nation disrupted by the long 
war with the Japanese and torn by the wanton destruction 
of the Communists. 

By the autumn of 1947, CAT began its historical flights 
to bring relief to cities besieged by the Communists. Tons 
of food were airlifted to Weihsien in Shantung which held 
out against the Reds for several weeks and refugees were 
evacuated before the fall of the city. Thereafter it under- 
took similarly dangerous missions to cities that fell under 
Communist attack one after the other. It could truthfully 
be said that the dangerous airlift to cities attacked by the 
Communists had staved off many retreats. 

The contract with CNRRA expired in June 1948 and 
Civil Air Transport was then established. Offices were set 
up at the big cities over the whole country. The working 
staff were removed from one place to another. In these 
hectic days when everything was in the preliminary stage, 
there were bound to be many hardships and headaches but 
things went smoothly with the cooperation of the whole 
staff. On top of all difficulties, without guns and bullets, 
CAT was waging a war with the Communists. It flew ur- 
gently needed food and ammunition to the Chinese Nationa- 
list army. It hopped over enemy lines (often under fire) 
to the relief of Red-besieged cities and brought thousands 
of refugees to safety. For a time, it broke the economic 
strangle-hold on Chinese cities. It carried medical supplies 
to hospitals all over flaming China. It helped to evacuate 
many loyal Chinese to Formosa to carry on their resistance 
against the Communists. 


As the Chinese mainland gradually fell behind the Iron 
Curtain, CAT moved its personnel, its planes and its main- 
tenance shops first from Shanghai to Canton, then Canton 
to Kunming, then Kunming to Hainan and finally in con- 
fusion and utter exhaustion from Hainan to Tainan. During 
the years 1948 and 1949 the whole structure of CAT jolted 
from one place to another, only a few jumps ahead of the 
Communists. CAT pilots were fatigued and exhausted from 
long schedules of flight, ground crews worked day and 
night to assemble shops as well as to maintain airplanes in 
operating condition. 


Despite countless time-and money-consuming incidents 
in the process of evacuation from the Communist-held areas 
of China, CAT got into its stride in *48 and 49. In 1948, 
CAT transports flew 5,901,011 miles with total cargo and 
passenger traffic revenue of 30,652,252 ton-miles. In the 
spring and summer of '49, CAT became the largest air 
cargo carrier in Asia, with a record of 4,729,034 miles 


for air travel at its finest 


Regular flights to MANILA. CALCUTTA, 
KARACHI.TELAVIV. ROME.MADRID & U.S.A. 


General Sales Agents for 
K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
GARUDA-INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 

AIR INDIA INTERNATIONAL 

CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 
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flown and 21,964,570 ton-miles of cargo and passengers. 
During the early part of the Korean War, its income was 
estimated between US$500,000 and US$1,000,000 a month. 


Since 1950, CAT has gradually rebuilt itself into a 
In the first year, it had no 
established commercial air routes and flying was done on 
under the unwavering 
efforts of General Chennault and Willauer, routes were 
set up to link Taiwan with other non-Communist areas of 
In order to build up the transportation system 
in Taiwan, the Round-the-Island flight was first established. 
Then as the necessary air agreements and other arrange- 
ments were accomplished, routes were opened to Hongkong, 


new and progressive airline. 


a charter basis. But gradually, 


the East. 


FINANCE & 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week July 13-18: 


Gold 

July High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
13 $271% 270% Low 283% 
14 271% 271% 

15 271% 270% 

16 272% 271 284% High 
17 271% 2 

18 271% 271 


The opening and closing prices were 
$271% and 271%, the highest and 
lowest were 272% and 270%. 

During the week under review, mar- 
ket continued to be quiet with narrow 
fluctuations. World prices were hardly 
changed. The market will continue 
quiet for Korea war is expected to be 
over soon and there will be no reason 
te acquire the precious metal for 
hoarding; but since present prices are 
so near to the official rate, drops are 
limited. 

Interest favoured sellers, amounted 
to 16 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings totalled 102,300 taels, or an 
average of 17,050 taels per day. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 71,800 taels per 
daily average. Cash sales totalled 
10,760 taels, of which 6,260 taels listed 
and 4,500 taels arranged. Imports 
amounted to 2,500 taels, which came 
from the Philippines. Exports figured 
at 2,000 taels, which went to Singa- 
pore. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were HK$13.40-13.10 
and 13.20-12.90 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. Local and Macao .99 fine 
bars were quoted about the same; the 
preference for local .99 fine ceased. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 


were US$39.43-39.31, and remained 
lower than the asked price of 39.75. 
C.LF, Macao. 
Silver 
July 13-18 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c. coins 
High 6.00 3.90 3.00 
Low 5.90 3.85 2.95 


Trading Totals 6,000 taels 12,000 coins 8,000 coins 


The market was firm with continuous 
enquiries by exporters due to steadier 
world prices. Rates moved to the 


Manila. 
policy and 


past years. 


highest record of this year. As im- 
ports were scattered and stock small, 
the market expects higher rates. 


U.S.$ 
Pry Notes Notes 
July High Low High Low 
13 $603", 603 602% 601% 
14 60314 602% 601% 601 
15; 6021, 60114 60156 600%, 
16 602 601 6021%4 601% 
17 601% 600% 602% 60154 
18 601 600 60314 602 
Trading Cash 2.2 M. 
Totals U.S.$960,000 Forward 3% M. 
D.D. rates: High $6021%4. Low 5.99. Sales: 
U.S.$245,000. 


The market remained quiet with, few 
changes in rates. The rates of T.T. 
and Notes differed, the latter turned 
2% points higher instead of lower. 
The cause was that China bought 
through her agents in the Colony about 
8 million US$. The U.S. notes were 
used for payment of goods in ships 
waiting outside China ports; the em- 
bargo by the United Nations prevented 
the Communists from using bank 
credits and so they have to pay cash 
for commodities. It was profitable to 
buy T.T. and air mail notes here as 
rates differ by about 2 points. 

T.T. offers came from Bangkok, 
Philippines and Japan. Demand was 
not strong. Notes market was do- 
minated by Pao Sang Bank, the Red 
agents. Interest favoured buyers, 
amounted to $5.40 per U.S.$1,000, and 
positions taken figured at 3% million. 
D.D. market was very quiet. 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 
Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency in HK$: Philippines 2.135-2.125, 
Japan 0.01425-0.0141, and US$ in 
Japan 6.03-6.02. Highest and lowest 


per HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya 
0.536-0.535, Indochina 12.20, and 
Bangkok 3.05-2.98. Sales: Pesos 


180,000, Yen 35 million, U.S.$30,000 
in Japan, Malayan $110,000, Piastres 
6% million and Baht Z million. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.84- 
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then Japan, later Bangkok, Okinawa, Pusan and finally to 
Today in Taiwan, CAT has reversed its former 
is concentrating more on passenger business 
rather than on cargo and charter flights as it did in the 
It is constantly working towards a better ser- 
vice for passengers. 


At present CAT has over 1,600 employees. 
itself the “Orient’s Own Air Line” and its personnel is 
truly international in character. 
different nationalities are working for the company, with 
Chinese leading at about 70 percent; Japanese numbering 
about 220, being second. Most of the pilots are American 
while most of the co-pilots are Chinese. 


It calls 


Employees of at least 17 


COMMERCE 


15.82, Australia 12.23-12.21, New Zea- 
land 12.82-12.80, Egypt 13.60, South 
Africa 15.32-15.30, India 1.165-1.1575, 
Pakistan 1.125, Ceylon 1.04, Burma 
0.80-0.78, Malaya 1.828-1.827, Canada 
6.015-5.99, Philippines 2.10-2.09, Macao 
1.025-1.02, Japan  0.01375-0.01355, 
France 0.0142-0.014, Indochina 0.086- 
0.084, Indonesia 0.202-0.201, Bangkok 
0.326-0.32. 


Chinese Exchanges 
Taiwan $ notes were 
HK$236-223 per 1,000, 
tances at 225-215. 
transacted, 


Chinese People’s Bank Notes quoted 


at HK$180-175 per million; remittance 
rate. was not quoted. 


quoted at 
remit- 
Little business 


* * * 


Report for the week July 20-25: 


The long-awaited truce in Korea is 
not big news here as it has been ex- 
pected for many weeks past and the 
financial markets have taken appro- 
priate action a considerable time ago. 
As the public slowly came to realise 
that the UN was determined to put 
down aggression and the strength of 
America became ever more apparent, 
the question about Hongkong’s security 
was shelved; and when there is nothing 
to worry about the Chinese communist 
bogey, only sound problems of business 
promotion, of making money, of invest- 
ing funds come to the fore. 


After a period of slack trade and 
‘recession’ signs are increasing’ that 
commerce with China is picking up and 
that there will be sufficient trade to 
keep the community going—and going 
quite comfortably. All talk of ‘stran- 
gulation’ etc. of Hongkong is based on 
ignorance or hostile propaganda. The 
Colony is prosperous and progressive; 
but some sections of the mainly im- 
migrant population are suffering from 
un- and under-employment, 


On the whole, there has been, in 
those very ‘slump’ years of the Korean 
war, conspicuous advance in every field 
of economic. enterprise and activity. 
The skyline of Hongkong and Kow- 


| 
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loon, under the furious impact of an 
unprecedented building boom, has 
changed and is further changing so 
much so that many old-timers, after a 
few years’ absence from here, hardly 
recognise the old familiar places. Very 
ambitious public works are currently 
advancing, to the amazement of the 
residents and visitors alike. The two 
big reclamations, the central govern- 
ment offices, various schools, hospitals, 
police stations, markets, re- and new 
building of roads in city and country— 
these all are most encouraging proofs 
of what Government thinks about the 
future of this prosperous outpost of the 
Commonwealth in the Far East. Pri- 
vate enterprise is competing with Gov- 
ernment in projects as ambitious as 
they are costly. What is at present 
‘growing’ in the central district is a 
source of constant amazement of our 
many visitors—everywhere new blocks 
of offices are climbing up. With such 
bustling activity around us it is no 
wonder that our Cassandras lose their 
voices and a new feeling of optimism 
is surging up. 


There are, of course, prospects of 
new trouble after the truce signing in 
Korea but nobody seems to take them 
seriously. Stalin’s death and the spec- 
tacular changes in Moscow, which also 
revealed the instability of the Soviet 
system and the tenuous alliances exist- 
ing among the so-called people’s de- 
mocracies, rule out any acts of aggres- 
sion by the Kremlin—at least for a 
long time to come. Provided that the 
US and the other nations of the free 
world remain prepared, continue to 
distrust the Soviet dictatorship and 
keep firmly united, the outbreak of 
another world war is most improbable. 
In due course, the free world will con- 
quer communism, without resort’ to 
arms; this is a development which can- 
not be expected within the space of a 
few years but it surely will come to 


pass. 
+ 


Gold: High & low for .945 fine gold 
$2173,—268, for .99 fine in Macao 
$283%—281, opening and closing in 
HK resp. $2714 —268%. Crosses US$ 
39.24—39, cif Macao contracts 39.74— 
39.66. Day-to-day high & low rates 
in HK: $27134—269%; 270%—270; 
2705%—2697%; 270 %—26934; 269 %— 
268; 269%—268%. 


Market was easy, prices dropped as 
world prices softened and export de- 
mand was weak. Trend was easy. In- 
terest favoured sellers and totaled 29c. 
per 10 taels. Tradings: 90,300 or 
average per day 15,050. Positions: 
68,200 average. Cash sales: 10,100 
taels of which 4600 officially listed, 
5500 privately arranged. Imports 2500 
taels, all from Philippines. Exports: 
200 taels, all shipped to Singapore. 


Silver: Prices per bar silver, tael of 
.99 fine, $6.05, dollar coin 3.95, 5 small 
coins 3.01. Sales: 4000 taels, 11,000 
dollar and 5000 small coins. Market 
steady on export demand. Stock and 
export small, 


US$: High & low rates per US$ 
100, in HK$, for US notes 605%—5997%, 
DD 600%4—599 \%, TT 601%4,— 
59934. Sales: TT US$ 390,000, DD 
165,000, notes 659,000, futures 4% 
million, Day-to-day high & low TT 
rates: $601—5993%,; 601%—600%; 
601%—600%; 6014%—601; 
600%; 6014%—601. 

Market quiet and easy trend. US 
notes were bought largely by Chinese 
official agents, therefore higher rate 
and large turnover. Local rates fol- 
low now overseas crossrates. In fu- 
tures, interest favoured buyers at 
$10.05 per US$ 1000. Positions aver- 
aged US$ 334 million. 


Far Eastern TT & DD: High & low 
rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$ :—Manila 2.14—2.13, Japan 
.0142—.01415, US$ in Tokyo 6.02— 
6.01%. Per HK$ in foreign currency: 
—Singapore .536—.535, Saigon 12.20, 
Bangkok 3.02—3., Sales: 186,000 
pesos, 35 m. yen, 110,000 US$, 160,000 
Mal, $, 1 m. piastres, 1% m, baht. 


Activity was noted in US notes in 
Tokyo as triangular operators bought 
there to ship to HK for eventual sales 
to Chinese official agents. Indochina 
piastre recovered, quoting now exactly 
as before official devaluation; that 
shows that French action was success- 
ful and that Vietnam protests were 
insincere—and that devaluation of 
piastre should have been made much 
earlier, 


Banknote Rates: in HK$ for foreign 
currency unit: London 15.95—15.93, 
Australia 12.28—12.24, N. Zealand 
13—12.83, Egypt 13.60, S. Africa 
15.40—15.33, India 1.16—1.158, Pakis- 
tan 1.13, Ceylon 1.04, Burma _.72, 
Malaya 1.828—1. 825, Canada 6.01— 
5.99%, Manila 2.105—2. 095, Macao 
1.02, Japan .0138—.01365, France 
-0142, Indochina .08575—. 08475, Indo- 
nesia .204—.20, Bangkok 827, 


Chinese Exchanges: bank- 
notes per one million $190—185, DD 
for major China ports per one HK$ 
quoted PB yuan 6000—5800. Taiwan 
yuan quoted per 1000 HK$ 225—215, 
DD Taipeh 225—222%. In all sectors 
of the market business was small and 
trend is discouraging as controls in 
Taiwan and China are strict. 


Official rates in Peking will remain 
unaltered for a long time. Though 
there is conspicuous progress of public 
works and state-run industry, the pub- 
lic is suffering from dearth of con- 
sumer goods and average earnings re- 
main so low that life for the masses 
is exceedingly ‘frugal’. The end of the 
war in Korea may bring a change for 
the common people as more peace-time 
industry will be permitted to be 
operated, with consequent price declines 
of more amply provided consumer 
goods. | 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The market of last week went up 
again to a higher level. The immediate 
conclusion of the Truce Talk pushed up 
all items on the list except Watsons 
and China Providents. How much 
higher the market will go up after the 
actual cessation of hostilities still re- 
mains to be seen. The gradual increase 
of prices gives investors some encou- 
ragement that there is still ground for 
the local stocks to improve further. 


Items which picked up again were 
Union Ins. $20; Wheelocks 20c.; H.K. 
Docks 40c.; H. & S. Hotels 15c.; Shang- 
hai Lands 5c.; Peak Trams (F. Pd.) 
$1; Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) 50c.; 
China Lights (Partly Pd.) 20c.; H.K. 
Electrics 60c.; Telephones $1.20; Vibro 
Pilings 25c., and Ewos 10c. 


The total number of shares trans- 
acted during the week was 417,396. 
The volume of $5,762,275 broke the pre- 
vious record for weekly business this 
year. Again the average business for 
a working day was well over. one 
million dollars. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 24th 
July, 1953. compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4%> Loan, 100 nom. 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 nom. 
314% Loan (1948), 89% nom. 


Banks 


HK, =! S. Bank, Ex. Div., 1505 b; 1506 sa; 
up $17 

H.K. & s. — (Lon. Reg.), Ex. Div., £88 
nom.; up £1! 

Chartered Bank, "40/7 nom; down 6/0'% 

Bank of East Asia, 151 b; up $1. 


Canton Ins., 245 b; up $4. 

Union Ins., 805 b; 810 sa; up $20. 
China Underwriters, 5 

H.K. Fire Ins., 145 b; up 82. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 160 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref.), 9% nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nonf. 

Shells (Bearer). 87/6 nom. 

U. Waterboats, 17 b; 17 sa. 

Asia Nav., 1% b; 1.55 8; 1% sa. 

Wheelocks, 8.90 b; 8.95 s; 8.95/.90/.95 sa; 
up 20c. | 


Docks, Wharves, Godewns 


HK. & K. Wharves. 85% b; up $1.50. 

North Point Wharves 5.70 nom. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 

H K. Docks, 21.60 b; 22 s; 21.70 sa; up 40c. 

China Providents, 12.10 b; 12.20 s; 12.20 sa; 
down 10c. 

Dockyards, 2 b. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 8.15 b; 8.20 s; 8.15/.20 sa; 
up 

H.K. Lands, 614% b; 6244 s; 62 sa. 

S’hai Lands, 1.575 b; 1 625 s: 1.60 sa; up 5e. 

Humphreys, 16.60 nom. 

H.K. Realties, 2% b. 

Chinese Estates, Ex. Div., 170 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 25.20 b; 25.30 s; 25.10/.20 
sa; up 40c. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 41 b: up $1. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 20% b; up 50c. 

Star Ferries, 126 b; 129 s; 128 sa; up $1. 
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China Lights (F. Pd.), 12% b; 12.60 s; 12% sa; 
20c 


up 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 8.70 b; 8.85 s; 
8.70 sa; up 20c. 
H.K. Electrics, 27.40 b; 27.30/% sa; up 60c. 
Macao Electrics, 9 b. 
Sandakan Lights (Old), 7.70 nom; up 1l10c. 
Sandakan Lights (New). 7 nom. 
Telephones, 22.10 b; 22/22.20 sa; up $1.20. 


Industrials 


Cements, 18.70 b:; 18.90 s: 18.60 sa; up 20c. 
H.K. Ropes, 17.80 b; 18 sa; up 30c. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 22.90 b; 23 s; 22.90 sa; up 20c. 

Watsons, 24.10 b; 24.30 s; 24.30/.20 sa; down 
20¢. 

L. Crawfords, 24 b; 24.30 s. 

Sinceres, 3 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.80 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 2.05 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 150 b. 

Wing On (H.K.), Ex. Div., 46% b; up $1. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainntents, 18 b; up 20c. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 24% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 7% b: up 25c. 

Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.80 b; 7 s; up 10ce. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 6.05 b. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2.55 b; 2.60 sa; up 10c. 
Textile Corp., 5% b; 5% sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 

Anglo-Java, 30c. nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 1.80 s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.70 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.10 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c. nom. 

Kota Bahroe, 2.975 b. 

Kroewoek Java, 40c. nom. 

Langkat, 80c. nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.65 s. 

Shanghai Kedah, 5.40 nom; up 10c. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 72c. b. 

Shanghai Pahang, 1.40 s. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 24 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 2.70 nom.; down 20c. 
Tanah Merah, 80c. b. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nont. 


NEW HONGKONG COMPANIES 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended July 18, 1953:— 


The Asia Pictures Limited—Motion 
picture and television producers and 
cinematographers; Nominal Capital, 
HK$300,000.00; Subscribers—Chang 
Kuo-sin, 88, Yee Wo Street, Ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Saw Guan-cheong, 
88, Yee Wo Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Chow Chem Ming, 88, Yee Wo 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Van Brussel & Menon (Far East) 
Limited—Importers, exporters, whole- 
sale & retail dealers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$150,000.00; Registered 
Office, Room No. 2A, Mezzanine Floor, 
Telephone House, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Donovan. Benson, 1, St. 
John Apartment, Garden Road, Hong- 
kong, Company Director; Kalathil 
Kesava Menon, 16, Kai Yuen Terrace, 
2nd floor, North Point, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


K. C. Tsang and Company Limited— 
Merchants, exporters and importers, re- 
frigerators, etc.; Nominal Capital, 


HK$600,000.00; Registered Office, 416, 
China Building, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Tsang Kam Chuen, 16, 
Kent Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Igna- 
tius Joseph Law, 55, Nga Tsin Wai 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Sino-French Trading Company Limit- 
ed—Merchants, exporters and im- 
porters, refrigerators, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$200,000.00; Registered 
Office 247/8, Alexandra House, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Andre 
Marie Gabriel Ferdnand Barneau, 5A, 
College Road, Kowloon, Merchant; D. 
Brittan Evans, 17, Shek O, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Tin shares continued to fall in sym- 
pathy with the commodity price, the 


. latter in London at £585 per ton and 


in Singapore at $300 a picul reached a 
new low since the War in Korea started. 
However towards the end of the period 
a small price improvement in London 
followed by a rise of $4 a picul locally 
dispersed the gloom and regenerated a 
better sentiment. That the shares have 
suffered severely is well illustrated in 
the, following table showing the highest 
and lowest prices during 1953 for a 
number of popular counters; the lowest 
prices were recorded during this 


week :— 

Highest Lowest 
Austral Amalgamated a 21/3 10/- 
Kuala Kampar .......... 61/6 32/- 
$4.05 $1.90 
$6.35 $3.75 
$3.62 $1.90 


The average price of tin in 1939 was 
£226. 6s. per ton so that the present 
price of £590 per ton is 160.7% higher. 
This is insignificant in comparison with 
copper, lead and zinc, as in these three 
there are much greater increases over 
their 1939 averages. Copper shows a 
price rise of 466%, lead of 498% and 
zine of 410% and in each the tendency 
is towards firmness. In the case of tin 
the statistical position is of vital im- 
portance and apart from an unecono- 
mical price reducing production, — it 
would appear that in order to combat 
the present production surplus there is 
either the possibility of a _ restriction 
scheme or the new low price may en- 
courage its greater use, but at the mo- 
ment both alternatives are a matter of 
conjecture. 


Whilst the Industrial market remain- 
ed quiet prices were little affected by 
the weakness of tin. 


Transactions in rubber shares were 
negligible. 


The demand for tax free loans re- 
mained unsatisfied. The fact that the 
lists for the Federation 434% loan open- 
ed and closed on the same day would 
indicate that all, or most of it, was 
taken up by the Federation Govern- 
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ment itself. Meanwhile Singapore buy- 
ers of loan, except on offers of parcels 
giving a redemption yield of greater 
than 434%, are holding off pending the 
issue of the City Council 4%%. 


Business done lith to 17th July. 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelters 23/6 
cum div., Fraser & Neave Prefs. $6.55, Fraser 
& Neave Ords. $2.02 to $2.00, Gammons $2.80, 
Malayan Cement $1.40 to $1.32% to $1.36, 
Robinson Ords. $1.75, Sarawak Steamship $10.00, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.20, Straits Times $2.45, 
Straits Traders $21.10 to $20.50, Straits Steam- 
ship $20.75 to $20.60, United Engineers Ords. 
$11.65 to $11.50, Wearnes $2.17'4 to $2.12% to 
$2.15. 


Tins. Batu Selangor 75 cents to 7244 cents, 
Hong Fatts $1.25 to $1.17% to $1.20, Jelebu 
71% cents, Kesang $1.271% to $1.25, Klang River 
$2.00 to $1.77% to $1.80 cum div., Lukuts $1.07%%4, 
Petaling $4.10 to $3.75 to $3.87%, Rahntan 
Hydraulic $1.30, Rantau $2.17%% to $1.90, Sungei 
Ways $2.70, Talams $2.35, Taiping Consolidated 
$1.85 to $1.75 cum div. 


Austral Amalgamated 10/- to 10/3, Katu 20/9 
to 21/-, Kuala Kampar 32/6, Larut 7/4% to 
7/-. 


Rubbers. Brunei United $1.57'44 to $1.55, Lunas 
$1.80. 


Overseas Investments. British. Goodlass Wall 
23/-, Burmah Oil 46/-. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


AYER PANAS RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
made a net profit of $166,824 (22.2%) and a 
dividend of 714% is recommended for the year 
ended 3lst January 1953. At balancing date 
net liquid assets equalled $438,718 or 58.5 cents 
per share. Cost of production was 72.2 cents 
on a crop averaging 386 lbs. per acre. There 
is a forward sale of 60 tons at the rate of 10 
tons monthly delivery January/June 1953 at 
95%, cents per Ib. 


BERJUNTAI TIN DREDGING LIMITED. 
The single dredge produced 1000.42 tons and 
net profit was £397,244 (233.7%). Proposed divi- 
dend of 3/- will make total of 150% for the 
year ended 30th April 1953. At balancing date 
net liquid assets equalled £463,326 or 13/7% per 
share and stores at £41,928 equalled a further 
1/21%, per share. £75,000 has been allotted to 
Reserve for possible additional dredge, making a 
total of £225,000. 


KAMPONG LANJUTS TIN DREDGING 
LIMITED. At Wardieburn the No. 1 dredge 
operated throughout the year ended 3lst March 
1953 and a profit of £33,940 (11.3°) was made. 
One dividend of 2/- has been paid for the year. 
At balancing date net liquid assets equalled 
£197,410 or 13/1% per share and stores at 
£71,087 equalled a further 4/8% per. share. 
Heavy clay and shallow limestone bedrock made 
dredging conditions difficult. Negotiations for a 
suitable property for the No. 2 dredge are still 
in progress. 


KLANG RIVER TIN DREDGING COMPANY 
LIMITED. Made a net profit of $675,169 (84.4%) 
and proposed dividend of 20 cents will make 
60% for the year ended 3lst March 1953. At 
balancing date net liquid assets equalled $642,621 
or 80.3 cents per share and stores at $293,340 
equalled a further 36.7 cents per share. 


KRAMAT TIN DREDGING LIMITED. The 
dredge ceased operations on the 16th August 
1952 and its re-erection at the Banir Area is 
now in progress. Net profit for the year ended 
8ist March 1953 was £55,252 (33.5%) and divi- 
dend of 20% is proposed. At balancing date 
net liquid assets equalled £208,329 or 6/3% per 
share and stores at £115,327 equalled a further 
3/6 per share. 


KUALA KAMPAR TIN FIELDS LIMITED. 
Operated three dredges to make a net profit of 
£785,317 (127.7%) and dividends totalled 120% 
for the year ended 3lst March 1953. At balanc- 
ing date net liquid assets equalled £984,067 or 
16/- per share and stores at £318,389 equalled 
a further 5/2 per share. No. 1 dredge was 
closed down from 7th August to 25th October 
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whilst undergoing pontoon 
pairs. 


LOWER PERAK TIN DREDGING LIMITED. 
Both dredges operated throughout to make a 
net profit of £387,163 (58.7%) and dividends 
totalling 50% were paid for the year ended 30th 
April 1953. At balaneing date net liquid assets 
equalled £778,035 or 4/8% per share and stores 
at £229,917 equalled a further 1/4% per share. 
The old Puteh Dredge in the Semenyih section 
remained closed down for security reasons but 
visits were made from time to time to the 
property by the Company's representative ac- 
companied by security forces. 


THE PARIT PERAK RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED. Made a net profit of $87,696 (29.2%) 
and paid 124% for the year ended 3lst December 
1952. At balancing date net liquids equalled 
$241,760 or 80.6 cents per share. Cost of pro- 
duction was 48.6 cents per Ib. on a crop averag- 
ing 599 Ibs. per acre. Of 732 acres mature 
rubber, 108 is planted with selected material. 
In addition, there is an immature area of 263 
acres which has been replanted since the war. 


RAWANG CONCESSIONS LIMITED. The Ulu 
Yam dredge worked satisfactorily throughout 
the year ended 3ist March 1953 but the Sluicing 
plant at the Rawang Section was closed down 
on the 30th August 1952. A net profit of £178,932 
(89.5%) was made and dividends totalling 75% 
were paid. At balancing date net liquid assets 
equalled £328,537 or 32/10 per share and stores 
at £55,804 equalled a further 5/7 per share. 
The Sluicing plant has been dismantled for 
purpose of storage. 


replating and re- 


RAWANG TIN FIELDS LIMITED. Made a 
net profit of £339,606 (38.8%) and recommended 
final dividend of 12%,% will make 25% for the 
year ended 31st March 1953. At balancing 
date net liquid assets equalled £775,378 or 8/10% 
per share and stores amounted to £362,098 or 
4/i1% per share. The No. 8 dredge operated 
satisfactorily throughout the year whilst the 
No. 2 worked only 503 hours before removal to 
Sungei Choh where the pontoon was launched 
on 8th March, 1953, and erection of the super- 
structure and reconditioning of machinery was 
commenced. 


TAIWAN MONETARY CONDITIONS 
IN MAY 


Note Issue. At the end of May, the 
extra-limit issue amounted to NT$395,- 
042,000, secured by a combined reserve 
of 6,475,526.98 grams of gold (equiva- 
lent to NT$145,000,000), US$7,745,- 
466.24 in foreign exchange (equivalent 
to NT$120,442,000) and NT$129,600,- 
000 worth of godown warrants. This 
was an increase of 8% over the pre- 
vious month. The intra-limit issue 
was maintained at the maximum limit 
of NT$200,000,000, secured fully by 
gold reserve. 


Intra- Extra- 
limit limit Subsidiary Outer Total 
Issue Issue Issue Province Issue 


(Unit: NT$ million) 


Jan. 200.00 370.29 105.04 43.50 718.83 
Feb. 200.00 370.70 111.73 43.60 725.93 
Mar. 200.00 361.72 100.23 43.60 705.45 
Apr. 200.00 366.07 102.38 43.50 711.95 
May 200.00 395.04 102.38 43.50 740.92 


Bank Deposits. Total bank deposits 
expanded by 7% in the month of April. 
The figures of inter-bank, demand, and 


time deposits all showed some in- 
creases. 
Bank of Taiwan Other Banks Total 
(Unit: NT$ million) 

Jan, 1,430.84 785.35 2,216.19 
Feb. 1,478.25 828.01 2,306 . 26 
Mar. 1,310. 08 802.14 2,112.22 
Apr. 1,443.52 816.48 2,260.00 


Comparing the figures in April with 
those in March, we find that’ the 
amounts of demand deposits “A” and 
“B” had increased only slightly, while 
that of the Treasury deposits by NT$83 
million. Preferential-interest deposits 
gained about 6.5% in April; and fur- 
ther increase of this kind of deposits 
was reported in the month of May. 
The following are the breakdown figures 
for March and April: 


(Unit: NT$ million) 


Mar. Apr. 
Due to Banks 139.84 152.42 
“Preferential” Deposits 
transferred by oom- 
mercial banks to Bank 
of Taiwan 164.94 173.35 
Total Inter-bank De- 2 
posits: 304.78 325.77 
Demand Deposits ‘‘A’’ 310.79 315.78 
Demand Deposits 99.21 109.26 
Deposits at Call 48.71 45.16 
Treasury Deposits 398.00 481.43 
“Counterpart Deposits 458.78 456.02 
Total Demand Deposits: 1,315.49 1,407.65 
Time Deposits 3.11 2.63 
Time Lottery Deposits 4.76 5.39 
“Preferential"’ Deposits 466 .36 496.05 
Total Time Deposits: 474.23 504.07 
Other Deposits: 17.72 22.61 
Total 2.132.282 2,260.00 


Bank Loans. Loans made by the 
Bank of Taiwan and other banks in- 
creased in. the month of April. Total 
loans, excluding those of .inter-banks, 
amounted to NT$1,826.82 million in 
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April, which was about 9% _ higher 
than the amount of NT$1,670.98 in 
March. 


Bank of 
Taiwan Other Banks Total 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
Jan. 1,134.95 689.48 (366.76)* 1,824.43 
Feb. 1,179.14 709.25 (384.08)* 1,888 . 39 
Mar. 1,261.18 684.42 (497.27)* 1,945.60 
Apr. 1,408.35 5676.97 (524.77)* 1,985.32 


* amount excluding “inter-bank loans”’. 


Comparing the amounts of loans in 
April with those in March, the inter- 
bank loans increased by about 18%, 


_ loans to productive enterprises by 7.5%, 


loans to trading enterprises by 4%, 
loans to communication enterprises by 
9%, and loans under the Unified Re- 
ceipt and Payment System of Provin- 
cial Finance Department by about 
10%. The following are the break- 
down figures: 


(Unit: NT$ million) 
Mar Apr. Change 


Inter-banks (due 

from banks) 134.86 158.50 + 23.64 
Loans to Productive 

Enterprises 898.49 964.27 + 66.78 
Loans to Trading 

Enterprises 192.08 + 7.76 
Loans under Unified 

Receipt & Paynient 

for Provingial Fin- 

ance Dept. 456.71 603.21 + 46.560 
Loans to Communi- 

cation Enterprises 42.07 45.80 + 3.73 
Loans to Public & 

Govt. Organisations 17.35 58.63 + 41.28 
Others 72.09 62.88 — 9.21 


Total 1,805.84 1,985.32 +179.48 


Interest & Clearings. Both the bank 
interest rates and the open market in- 
terest rates showed little changes in 
May. The preferential-interest depo- 
sits were still offered at 2% per month, 
with the commercial banks’ charging 
about 4% on their loans. The open 
market interest rate remained at 5-6% 
per month. Check clearings continued 
to increase in the number of checks 


but dropped slightly in aggregate 
value, 
No. of Checks Average Per 
Cleared Total Value Working Day 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
Jan. 117.446 864.89 36.03 
Feb. 104,292 842.15 36.61 
Mar. 128,012 1,499.84 57 .68 
Apr. 130,235 1,567.63 60.29 
May 136,862 1,507. 60 57.98 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
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SESS SE SEE EES 
* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED + 
2: | (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES. ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2np DECEMBER, 1892) 
F Capita and General Reserves .... .... 1,500,000 4F 
7. | “Head Office: Agents in New York: 
a | 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York % 
% Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal % 
=. INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR 
| BURMA KUALA TRENGGANU BANGKOK 
PAKISTAN RANGOON KUANTAN | 
PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 
| A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
bd BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED ° 
° CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 7 
. TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. ps 
SESS KKK KS 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANEK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


§ 

§ 

} | The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 

| q 
Capital issued & fully paid up .............. Nfl. 33,000,000. 

| | Head Office:— Amsterdam. 

Branches:— 

Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — 

5 Med Calcutta ~ 

elok Betong 

4 Djakarta 

‘ FOR THE 4 Borneo:— Toki 

Djakarta Gambir Bandj 

Cc O LO N andjermasin Kobe 

“AND THE Bandung -Pontianak 

5 

F R E A T Malang Celebes:— Agency} 

| Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
§ 
’ HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK } Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 

; HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
4 

$ Trust Corporation of ; Representatives in London and New York. 

THE Correspondents throughout the world. 

Banking business of every kind transacted. 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

4 § T. van Gulik, 

FONG KONG Manager. 
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ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS | 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE | 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS | 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: BONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG z NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS ¢ OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE @ BANGKOK @ TOKYO 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, | 
Tea and General Merchants, ‘ 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


| 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. ; 
The Australia China Line ) 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting . Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


| P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 

} 

} 

j 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,S5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Glen Line Limited 


‘ z Royal Mail Lines Limited 

HONG KONG MANILA Co., Ltd. | 
cific Transport Lines, Inc, 

TOKYO NEW YORK & Co., Ltd. 

| YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 

Alli Ass Co., Ltd, 

; OS AKA FOOCHOW’* Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


“ee The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
| SUBSIDIARIES: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
' Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited ) 
| 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. : 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid., Nairobi, 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Kenya. 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| 
| 
| 


—_ 


| 
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MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & Cable Address: — 
PHILADELPHIA “RYMAC” HONG KONG 
via CODE USED 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & NEW BOE 
PANAMA B 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... ... .... .... Aus. 4 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK ......... .... «... Aug. 17 TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK _..... .... .... Sept. 9 
Correspondents at 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, | 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. _ BOMBAY, etc. Pt | 
Special Strongroom Compartments & | 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Managers: | 


M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Aug. 6 RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
M.V. ANNA MAERSK .... ..: Aug.” 18 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


Shipping Agents: — 


M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 30 | Ponnnd 
M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK .. .. ... Aug. 30 MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN ge 
Sailings’  Semarans OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
{ 
Papan, via Manila SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY ; 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK ........ Aug. 10 STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK : 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK Aug.’ 2 ) 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 
For Freight & Further Particulars ; W 
Please apply to: | 5 Sails 
I 
JEBSEN & CO. og 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. eS 
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